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EVE: BACHELOR OF ARTS, 
MASTER OF ARTS 


o be called Regina instead of Rex 
One must belong to the female sex. 
But competition grows ever keener 
To be a Rex and not a Regina. 
Envisage the moment before a birth 
In any corner of the earth: 
The chances are roughly fifty-fifty, 
And a boy (it is felt) will be Simply Nifty, 
And all prepare for both games and fun 
In the happy event of an infant son. 
But just to be safe, the flag stays at semi-furl 
Lest the baby tactlessly prove to be a girl. 


ccepT the worst: she is here to stay 

A Although much of humanity curse the day. 
And who so brave as to wish to be 

Inheritor of the pronoun “She”? — 
Driven by instinct, by reason flown; 
Creature of dry redundant bone; 
Parasite, wastrel, denter-of-fender — 
Who would be part of the feminine gender? 
A comic-strip classic, half hag, half child, 
Mocked, berated, deplored, reviled 
From Savonarola to Schopenhauer; 
Ever inadequate to her hour; 
Reputedly monstrous, at best sub-human — 
Who would choose to be born a woman? 


Though mahogany wishes be only fulfilled in plywood, 


I tell you, ladies, gentlemen, scholars, J would. 


I would be I and never another: 

Daughter and sister and wife and mother; 
Would be importuned and tested and moved; 
I would be loving; I would be loved. 

Pretty I’d be, and wooed and feted 

Whether at rest or accelerated; 

Brilliant; and quoted; and Educated. 
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ATHEMATICS are not for me, 
M Not Economic Geography. 
But I think of the field of Humane Letters 

As with reverence toward my betters; 
Of unities and of verities 
Imposing their own austerities, 
And finding me docile to their hand, 
Proud to be living in their land. 
Something remains of the magic hour 
Safe in the mediaeval tower 
Where Poetry walked with Polyphony 
And History talked aloud to me; 
Where Drama altered my pulses’ pace 
And Logic uncovered her ruthless face; 
Where Architecture informed by Art 
Smote my senses and stirred my heart; 

Where Painting and Sculpture and even a Latin declension 

Gave to my eyes and my brain a fourth dimension; 


ND turned them from me and set me free 
A To live the life I had found in me, 
And joyously share it with him and with them 


As sketched in this modest apothegm: 
Though bodily bound, the spirit shall burst its fetters 
And earn its liberty, if it learn its letters. 


Marion B. ARMSTRONG 





Miss Armstrong teaches at St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s School, New York City. 
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COMMUNICATION —A LOST ART? 


T was with considerable pleasure that I accepted 
Chairman John Gummere’s most cordial invitation 
to participate at this, your Thirty-Fourth Annual 

Conference. Coming as it does at the juncture of two 
decades, it affords the speaker an opportunity to look 
both ways. Additionally, it gives me a rather unique 
opportunity to share with you certain considerations 
which those of us in public education feel so urgently. 


A backward look reveals a period aptly described 
as the most turbulent decade in the history of Ameri- 
can education. Burgeoning enrollments with their 
associated problems of adequate housing and compe- 
tent personnel; international competition for launch- 
ing the largest and most effective missiles and satel- 
lites; subsequent criticism of our schools for not being 
first in the space race; local, state, and federal action 
in the direction of more substantial support; and a 
multiplicity of other programs, problems, and pres- 
sures may be found in even the most casual re- 
examination of education in the fifties. We admit 
readily that certain aspects of this ten-year period 
were dark and foreboding. Conversely, a look ahead 
unveils what could be education’s most promising 
decade. 


Such an optimistic view, however, suggests a 
variety of favorable conditions. Not the least of 
these is the need to close ranks in education. During 
periods when our schools are subjected to criticism — 
justified as well as unjustified — there is a tendency 
to engage in fraternal sniping. Elementary and 
secondary schools exchange fire, as do the secondary 
schools and our institutions of higher learning. 
Occasional cross fire unfortunately includes public — 
vs. — independent. Two specific instances during the 
fifties include the distorted arguments placing a 
mantle of divisiveness on the private institutions; 
and the more recent sociological treatise of author 
Vance Packard in suggesting a mere social role for 
your schools. Mr. Packard in attempting to sub- 
stantiate his observations on class behavior falls into 
the age-old snare of concluding that the enrollees 
of our private schools are maladjusted youngsters 
from broken homes, or those blessed with parents 





Mr. Kiernan, Commissioner of Education for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, delivered this address at the opening session 
of the ISEB’s 34th Annual Conference, held in New York City on 
March 4 and 5. 


By Owen B. KIernan 


who are multi-millionaires. By implication your 
institutions exist for the purposes of perpetuating an 
academic eliteness based on family background, or of 
rubbing on an acceptable social polish for those rugged 
individualists who are somewhat rough on the edges. 
At the risk of being labeled naive by sociologist 
Packard and his colleagues, may I state my personal 
conviction that our private schools exist for one, and 
one purpose only —i.e. to render an educational 
service of quality. 


For those who continue to be misled by claims of 
family lineage or untold wealth as admission factors, 
may I suggest crossing the campus of Deerfield 
Academy arm in arm with America’s and Education’s 
most distinguished elder statesman — Frank Boyden. 
This is both a delightful and enlightening experience 
as with glowing pride he points out “his boys’ who 
represent every walk of life. A more wholesome cross 
section of young America could not be found. 


Occasionally, the exchange of cross fire centers on 
two equally fallacious arguments concerning our 
schools, e.g. that private institutions have a monopoly 
on quality, and that the public school system lays 
justified claim to being the only democratic agency. 
Generalizations of this type are without fact or 
foundation and undermine the historic coexistence of 
our schools. Both institutions complement each 
other, serving a unique and very necessary function 
on America’s educational scene. In the decade ahead 
let us make certain that the snipers are made con- 
spicuous by their absence, and those promulgating an 
atmosphere of cooperation and mutual respect are 
given deserved prominence. 


T is true, however, that our institutions have 
chartered separate courses, and that there 
appears to be a break-down in communication 

between the two. Such a situation is most unfortunate. 
The need for “‘oneness” in education has never been 
more apparent. As critics and destructive forces 
“zero in” on educational targets — public and/or 
private —the results can be mutually disastrous. 
The educational isolationist is as vulnerable as those 
advocating a head-in-the-sand policy for the U. S. 
State Department on an international level. The 
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sage observation has been made that if we “let even 
the smallest elementary school be scratched, very 
shortly the college will bleed.” By the same token, 
unjustified attacks on one or the other of our insti- 
tutions will lead ultimately to serious handicaps for 
both. Our basic purposes for existence share simi- 
larity as well as worthiness. 


Notwithstanding the acceptance of this premise, 
the re-establishment of meaningful communication 
because of a common bond or for reasons of mutual 
protection is not overly significant. Of far greater 
importance is the opening of channels of communi- 
cation for the purpose of sharing plant, program, and 
personnel. It has long been my contention that we 
stand indicted on the uzilization of our buildings and 
faculties. I refer specifically to the construction of 
classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and accessory 
facilities which stand idle a substantial portion of 
each day and each year. Representing a capital 
investment of many millions of dollars, facilities and 
equipment could and should be used on a shared 
basis. Such an arrangement has particular merit in 
the use of special laboratories for advanced study or 
the research projects of especially talented students. 


Of greater value, however, would be the mutual 
exchange or sharing of teachers. A distinguished 
author, a scientist of renown, a leading mathe- 
matician — all of the Mr. Chips calibre — could 
contribute immeasurably to our respective student 
bodies. Talent of this type could be utilized for 
individual guidance, seminar discussions, or for 
student assemblies. Needed emphasis on modern 
foreign languages mandates the full use of scholars in 
this field. Perhaps chairs (presently indigenous to 
the collegiate world) might be established on a com- 
munity or regional basis, with distinguished teachers 
serving both the public and private schools. Joint 
efforts to underwrite such a plan or seek foundation 
assistance would solve the ever-present problem of 
finances. 


The greatest good stemming from mutual partici- 
pation of this type would result from the direct 
contacts of our students. In addition to the academic, 
extra-curricular programs would also be broadened. 
To the already existing contacts in athletics, one 
might add club activities, musical productions both 
vocal and instrumental, debates, dramatics, and 
numerous other worthwhile enterprises. The deeper 
bond of sympathy and understanding resulting from 
such programs would do much to re-open our lines of 
communication on a positive and forward-looking 
basis. 


AY I now narrow the focus on your conference 
M theme and examine the art of communication 
itself. At the outset it may prove helpful 
to establish some sort of bench mark. Where are we 
as we begin the sixties? What are our needs? What 
have we achieved? What significant strengths and 
weaknesses exist in the field of communication? 
For the purpose of this presentation, and in spite of 
the optimistic overtones of my introductory state- 
ment about the promising sixties, it is my conviction 
that communication is rapidly becoming a lost art. 


In the early days of the Massachusetts Colony, the 
Legislature was so concerned over possible parental 
neglect of education that the now famous laws of 
1642 and 1647 were passed. Under penalty of fines 
of twenty shillings and five pounds respectively, these 
statutes directed the several towns to teach all 
children “‘to read and understand the principles of 
religion and the capital laws of the country.” This 
legislation marked the first time in the English 
speaking world that a state ordered the teaching of 
reading to children. Sister states followed the 
Massachusetts lead, and today similar provisions can 
be found universally. 


From this humble beginning public and independent 
schools have developed their curricula. Down through 
the centuries significant progress has been made, 
particularly with reference to the Constitutional 
provision ordering the “encouragement of arts and 
sciences, and all good literature... .” Yet, an 
impartial inventory of the communication arts as we 
begin the 1960’s reveals a shocking degree of retro- 
gression. For purposes of clarity let us examine 
separately the speaking, reading, and writing of our 
Mother Tongue. 


SPEAKING 


ISTORICALLY, man’s first effective medium of 
communication was speech. The culture of 
earlier societies was transmitted from gener- 

ation to generation via the speaking channel. In 
later civilizations the art of conversation and oratory 
was cultivated, and governments from the period of 
the Greeks and the Romans to America’s era of 
Webster, Clay, and Douglas, were dependent upon 
it. In our times, an electronics invasion has all but 
obliterated the art and quite effectively silenced 
our tongues. Today, family conversation has dis- 
appeared, and even during meals stony-faced adults 
and children sit transfixed before a 21” screen. Eliot 
appropriately described the process as being “glued to 
the end of a cathode tube, mesmerized by trivia.” 
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The extent of the invasion can be comprehended 
only by reference to cold statistics. With 90% of the 
homes in the United States equipped with television 
sets, the family viewing habits have increased to the 
astronomical figure of over 250,000,000 hours a day. 
For those who now seek refuge in the family car from 
this mechanical pilferer of time and culture, one faces 
a 24-hour bombardment of cacophony and babble. 
The radio industry lays claim to program “balance” 
by inserting occasional summaries of what is purported 
to be the latest news. 


In the competition for the few remaining minutes 
each day, communication between parent and child, 
neighbor and neighbor, businessman and _business- 
man, is becoming increasingly restricted in scope and 
frequency. 


Our inability to speak with any degree of force and 
clarity has carried over to the sidewalks of our 
municipalities. If anyone doubts this to be the case, 
I challenge him to leave this conference and ask the 
first person he meets for directions to visit Grant’s 
Tomb. Our person to person contacts on public 
transportation systems also leave much to be desired. 
This past year the distinguished Secretary of Edu- 
cation for the Government of India, K. G. Saiyidain, 
paid a visit to the United States. His impression of 
our subway patrons is a classic. “I have traveled in 
New York subways for hours, and in that great 
democracy of preoccupied and rather glum travelers, 
I have noticed the purest form of “gregariousness”’ 
without sociality. People sit bored and tongue-tied, 
reading their papers (with their cheering stories of 
murder and daylight robberies) . . 
attractive postures... . 
pression 


. or doze in un- 
One has almost the im- 
that conversation between strangers is 
regarded as a lapse from good manners and good 
taste!” 


For those whose home cities do not boast of a 
subway system and who believe Secretary Saiyidain’s 
observation is somewhat exaggerated, may I urge you 
to take a ride before leaving New York. An inspiring 
experience awaits you! 


Together, let the schools and colleges of America 
rededicate themselves to the conversational arts and a 
more effective and vibrant speech. Only by a massive 
infusion of programs geared to improve the beauty 
and quality of the Mother Tongue, can the tides of 
retrogression and deterioration be stemmed. 





READING 


incE Johannes Gutenberg developed movable 
S type in the 15th Century, the printed page has 
been the most powerful, single cultural resource 
available to man. How discriminating have we been 
in its use? It has been estimated conservatively that 
any message written at the tenth grade reading level 
will miss over half of all adults. If designed for a 
colleg: graduate, 93% of the adult world will not 
comprehend it. What are our reading abilities and 
habits? The shocking answer is available to anyone 
who wishes to walk through the Times Square area 
and examine printed materials on display. With 
monotonous regularity literally tons of these materials 
are directed to the reading public, containing sadistic 
drivel worthy of the gutter. Even so-called comic 
books offer a steady diet of horror, sex, crime, and 
violence. The most charitable explanation of this 
situation constitutes an indictment against our times 
and our society. 


Those in the publishing industry point to acceptable 
literature (fortunately there is some), and the fact 
that they are meeting the desires and interests of the 
majority of our people. How the latter comment 
squares with the revealing Congressional testimony 
on musical taste through payola, is difficult to com- 
prehend. The late lamented quiz shows also appeared 
to receive a similar endorsement on the grounds that 
it was what the public wanted for “entertainment.” 
Educational institutions, publishing agencies, and 
citizens generally have a moral obligation to assist in 
the establishment of acceptable standards and in the 
encouragement of discriminating taste for our youth. 
Also charged with serious responsibilities in this 
crusade are the newspapers. Just two weeks ago 
Editor Erwin Canham of the Christian Science 
Monitor reminded his colleagues that the great 
enemies of journalism were “carelessness, sloppiness, 
sensationalism, and tyranny.” He went on to state 
that too many newspapers do not contain information 
which people need desperately to be alert citizens. 
Instead, editors leap at the chance to print the “‘un- 
important, the trivial, and the sensational.” 


An examination of reading materials available in 
our schools offers little solace. A recent visit to one 
of our school libraries revealed that purchases were 
made at the end of each fiscal year if surpluses could 
be found in other accounts of an already depleted 
budget. No specific allocation of funds was made for 
the library. That this was the case was obvious to 
anyone viewing the shelves. The assortment of 
reading materials was incredible — an ancient en- 
cyclopedia, miscellaneous gifts of the attic or cellar- 
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cleaning variety, a few picture magazines, and several 
reference texts which appeared new enough to have 
been purchased with last year’s surplus funds. I 
would not wish to leave the impression that every 
school library is in this tragic condition. Such a 
sweeping condemnation is without justification. Yet, 
enough libraries can be so described to state categori- 
cally that the situation borders on a national disgrace. 
A coast to coast survey would reveal so few elementary 
school libraries that one must conclude that they do 
not represent an educational necessity, but rather an 
educational luxury. Secondary schools are somewhat 
better off, but they too fall far short of a reasonable 
standard, with many having a pitifully inadequate 
number of usable titles. One headmaster spoke with 
some pride recently about his secondary school 
library which housed nearly 2000 volumes. On the 
generous assumption that all titles were acceptable, 
how possibly could even the smallest secondary school 
operate with less than 10,000 volumes? If a goal or 
marching banner is needed for the sixties, let us rally 
to the cause of adequate libraries and improved 
reading habits for both child and adult. 


WRITING 
A s satisfying as an enlightening conversation or 


a good book may be, the pleasures of self- 

fulfillment associated with creative writing 
cannot be matched. Yet, increasingly the oppor- 
tunities for self-expression through writing are being 
denied our people. Telegrams, cards, and letters are 
now available which express any emotion. Appro- 
priate messages may be selected in cafeteria fashion 
for any or all occasions. This push button existence 
seems to be in keeping with the cult of ease which has 
settled over America. 


What little creative writing is done appears to 
contain the extravagant exaggerations of Madison 
Avenue. In a massive effort to sell every product on 
the market, American business and industry expend 
over $10 billion annually on advertising. Considering 
the cultural value of some of the products, the staff 
is indeed put to the test for truly creative writing. 


In the art of letter writing and reporting what is 
most needed today is a return to the genuinely fluent 
and expressive style of men such as Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. I am not suggesting the 
development of unduly lengthy or flowery epistles 
or messages, for précis writing has its place. I am 
thinking more of the powerfully overwhelming brevity 
and simplicity of the Lord’s Prayer or Lincoln’s 


Gettysburg Address. The latter contains less than 
300 words and was delivered by the President in less 
than two minutes. 


Although outside pressures are exerted on our 
educational institutions, many of our deficiencies find 
their origin within the profession. As an example, 
the influence of those promoting objective tests as an 
educational panacea, resulted in an unfortunate 
decline in the use of essay tests. Without this 
experience in writing, students are seriously handi- 
capped. The sole use of objective tests in one’s 
academic diet is as unjustified as the use of a single 
staple in our daily food consumption. Similar excesses 
in our teaching can be cited where rhetoric or grammar 
is taught to the exclusion of writing. If reform is in 
order, let us make every effort to provide students 
with significant writing opportunities both in and 
outside of class. In this manner and with increasing 
time devoted to the cause, writing will be returned 
to its rightful place in the curriculum and in our 
society. 


It may be appropriate to close with Thornton 
Wilder’s stirring challenge that “every good and 
excellent thing . . . stands moment by moment on 
the razor-edge of danger and must be fought for.” 


It would seem to me that the art of communication 
is in such danger, and that together we must begin 
the fight. Knowing of the high academic and ethical 
standards for which the Independent Schools Edu- 
cation Board stands, I would have every confidence 
that victory is assured in the Crusade of the Sixties. 








OUR ISEB MEMBERS WILL SHARE WITH YOU... 


A LIST OF PLAYS SUITABLE 
FOR A BOYS’ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Write to: Herbert McAneny, 
Princeton Country Day School, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE ATOM AND THE 
CHEMICAL BOND: A Modern View, by A. H. 
Drummond, Jr., St. Paul’s School, 295 Stewart Ave., 
Garden City, New York (a 3l-page dittoed book). 
Mr. Drummond will send single copies on request. 
THREE LEAFLETS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES: “The Structure of the United Nations” 
(4 pp., includes 50 questions for study); a graphic 
chart, ‘““‘How a Bill Becomes a Law’ is backed by an- 
other chart, “Constitutional Government in the U.S.” 
Also available: ‘“‘Proposed Reorganization of the State’s 
Executive Branch,” as presented by Governor Rocke- 
feller. Copies may be obtained upon request to Rhodes 
School, 11 West 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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WORD-BLINDNESS IN DENMARK: 


Its Neurological and Educational Aspects 


By Epiru Norrie 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The readers of this Buttetin have already had the opportunity of reading Charles Drake’s note about Miss Norrie in the 
April 1959 issue. This paper of hers not only discusses specific language disability, which she terms “word-blindness” (and which 
others refer to as “‘reading disability” or ‘‘dyslexia” etc.), but is of special importance because it reviews the remedial ideas and 
methods (both in the English and Danish language) which she has so successfuliy utilized for many years. Teachers here will be 
interested in her emphasis on developing visual, auditory and kinesthetic association patterns for letters, her employment of drill, 
her close supervision to avoid repeating an error, and last but not least, her regard for her pupils’ fee/ings. A reading of her paper 
unfortunately can only hint at the wide experience, delightful personality, dedication, and technical competence which have played 


Denmark in 1943. 





so great a part in the improvement in language skills she has brought to so many pupils. 


This paper is extracted from a translation and a revision of Miss Norrie’s Behandlingen paa Ordblindeinstituttet published in 

In her letter giving permission for this reprinting she has added: “I should like if you could take some few 
words to express our hope that the teachers will try to understand all the big troubles the word-blinds have to struggle with and 
therefore they would try to use this — or other better ways — to help them.” 


J. Rosweit Gatracuer, M. D. 
The Adolescent Unit 

The Children’s Hospital 

Boston 








INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 
i or diseases of the brain can give rise to 


central disorders of speech (aphasia), and these 

are often accompanied by difficulties in reading 
and writing. Such reading disorders are an acquired 
word- blindness, also called alexia, while the correspond- 
ing writing disorders are called agraphia. These 
pathological conditions have been known for approxi- 
mately 100 years. 


There is, however, in addition a congenital form of 
reading and writing disorder known now as word- 
blindness (also dyslexia, dysgraphia, and reading 
disability). Formerly there was a tendency towards 
the opinion that children who could not learn to read 
and write as quickly as their classmates should be 
regarded as mentally retarded, but in 1896 the 
English school physician, Kerrl, described some 
children of high intelligence with reading and writing 
difficulties. In the same year an English ophthalmo- 
logist, Morgan?, described ‘‘A case of congenital word- 
blindness,” and the name “Word-blindness” was 
established; it means quite simply that we are “‘blind”’ 





Miss Norrie was formerly Director of the Word-Blind Institute 
in Copenhagen. 


for printed and written words, but for nothing else — 
the sense of sight is unimpaired. 


Until the autumn of 1935 (it is a coincidence that 
this was about the time that Dr. Orton’s book was 
published in America, but I didn’t know of it) I 
myself believed that it was poor intelligence which 
prevented me from keeping up with my class and 
forced me to leave school without having passed the 
final examination. It was first at the age of 46, when 
I was training to be a speech therapist, that I heard 
the term “‘word-blindness” used — but even then it 
was in the sense of a/exia, it should be noted. Follow- 
ing this I discussed the symptoms of alexia with my 
father, an ophthalmologist, and we compared its 
symptoms with the mistakes which characterized my 
own reading and writing efforts. It was obvious to us 
both that I was suffering from dyslexia. Later, on 
examining my mother’s family line, it was clear that 
there have been several] cases of word-blindness in its 
last five generations. 


Alexia occurs far less often than dyslexia and, as a 
rule, in elderly persons who have been afflicted by 
diseases of the brain. Dyslexia is relatively more 


important, partly because it is more common, and 
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partly because, being a congenital defect, it prevents 
an otherwise normal child from developing an ability 
to read and write normally. In the following para- 
graphs I shall briefly describe dyslexia — congenital 
word-blindness. 


First I should explain that I was fortunate in that 
four English school children attended the Word-blind 
Institute at Copenhagen. For this reason it has been 
possible for me to give English examples and I have 
not had to use ones translated from Danish. During 
the course of many years I have had the opportunity 
of seeing writing samples in six different languages 
from word-blind children and adults (English, French, 
Norwegian, Swedish, German, and Danish) and have 
thus been able to establish that the kind of mistakes 
these people make are identical. 


Symptoms. The reading ability of the word-blind 
person is defective. He cannot read words as wholes, 
as the normal reader can. Even when he spells his 
way through a single word he fails to comprehend 
the word as a whole. These difficulties are further 
increased by his confusion of the forms of the letters 
and of the sequence of the letters (reversals). (See 
Figure I.) 


We have confusion of letter forms when the pupil 
reads cad instead of cab, come instead of can, it instead 
of is. The following letters are those which especially 
cause this type of difficulty: m-n, b-d-q-p, n-u, C-G, 
T-F-E etc. 


Reversals can be seen when, for example, the word 
calm is spelled ¢-/-a-m or c-m-a-l, or the name Schu- 
mann as h-c-s-u-n-n-a-m: this cannot, of course, be 
perceived as a word. 


Other examples of reading mistakes made by my 
English pupils are the following: Eslie — Elsie; 
hope — hop; young — jolly; say — yes; stop — spot; 
wheat — wet; between recklies — been received; pay 
tendance — play tennis; Jule has — July had. 


The result of such mistakes is that the word-blind 
person often is unable to grasp the meaning of what 
he has read, and must read the piece through time 
and time again. 


Acoustic confusion of different letters (e.g. m-n-ng) 
is often considered a symptom of word-blindness. 
Mistakes of this type are not, however, due to the 
word-blindness itself, but to a failure of acoustic 
discrimination which is found in, among others, 
people who are word-deaf. If the word-blind person 
also has acoustic difficulties, it is even harder for him 
to correct his auditory spelling difficulties because, 
being word-blind, he lacks the visual memory of the 
word (the “word-picture”). 


4 Sent (London) 


tte 


Kaat (Kate) 


pnt (girl) 


YOu ort ere (you ore there) 


‘Bs (Thomas) 


Figure I. 


(rain) 


an (am) 


Examples of handwriting which show the reversal of letters, 
a difficulty in forming letters, and a confusion of similar but 
different letters with one another, typical of people who have 
word-blindness (specific language disability — dyslexia). 


A psychological viewpoint. It has been stressed by 
psychologists that the mistakes as shown above are 
not typical of word-blindness: they say most beginners 
make the same mistakes. This is correct, but there is 
nevertheless the great difference that the normal child 
who makes these mistakes initially usually manages to 
overcome them in the course of the first year at school. 
The word-blind child, however, only overcomes these 
difficulties after some years, if indeed he ever manages 
to overcome them. Especially in the case of writing, 
the majority of those afflicted will experience diffi- 
culties for the rest of their lives. 


When a child is being examined for word-blindness 
it can often be seen from his exercise book that he 
has taken a great deal of trouble with his work and 
has done his best to make his work look neat. But 
his many mistakes and his incorrect drawing of letters 
require many corrections, and these may give the 
finished work a poor appearance so this pupil may get 
the reputation of being slovenly. We often hear the 
remark that such a child “must take more care” or 
“ought to make a special effort,” and that if only this 
were done then he or she would surely be able to 
write correctly at the first effort. The word-blind 
child, however, has to concentrate so hard and expend 
so much effort at his writing that he soon succumbs 
to brain fatigue, which, in turn, produces even more 
mistakes, disfigurements, and corrections. 


The influence of dyslexia on mental life. These 
constant defeats at school have an extremely depress- 
ing effect, and especially on intelligent children. 
Time and time again we have had children who for a 
considerable period of time have been wondering how 
they could end their lives because school was so 
unbearable for them: we have indeed known children 
who have tried to commit suicide. Since congenital 
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word-blindness can have such a depressing effect on 
children in a society where it is expected that every 
citizen be able to read and to write at a minimum 
level (e.g. to fill out a time sheet), it is imperative 
that all who teach or have to do with children realize 
the significance of word-blindness and help these 


pupils to overcome their difficulties. They all seem 
to have some disturbance in the sense of direction. 


The hereditary aspects of word-blindness and the 
similarity of the mistakes which these pupils make to 
those made by patients who suffer from Gerstmann’s 
syndrome, though fascinating and worthy of every- 
one’s interest, are not appropriate to the purpose of 
this brief paper. They have been fully discussed 
elsewhere, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and after only calling attention 
to the very recent revision and English translation 
of Dr. Hermann’s book’, I would like to turn to some 
comments on the teaching methods which I use. 


TEACHING METHODS 


HE most valuable material which I use in the 
instruction of word-blind pupils is my “‘com- 
position-box.”® An English as well as a 

Danish version is produced in Denmark: a written 
description of how it is to be employed is enclosed in 
it. In this composition-box the letter blocks which it 
contains are arranged phonetically, not alphabetically. 
I am convinced that a word-blind person has great 
difficulties in learning the difference between m and n 
in an alphabetically arranged composition-box, but on 
the other hand, when the letters are arranged phoneti- 
cally, these pupils can learn with much greater ease the 
difference between a lip sound and a front-tongue 
sound. When working with the composition-box the 
pupil places a small mirror in it. This helps him to 
know whether the sound is formed by the lips or by 
the front or the back part of the tongue. Knowing 
this, he will quickly realize what kind of sound he 
must express, and then he will begin to understand 
how to use the phonetic composition-box. In addition 
to arranging the letters phonetically, colors are also 
employed: all vowels are printed red, and I have used 
green for the voiced consonants and black for the 
unvoiced ones. 


When a pupil has placed a sentence formed from 
the letter blocks on the table, this sentence must be 
corrected before it can be copied into his book. I 
never make corrections, however, until the pupil has 
informed me that he can find no more mistakes. I 
then put questions to him; for instance, ““Which word 
in the second line do you think possibly could contain 





a mistake?”; and when the word is found I ask, “And 
from what does this word come? Is it a noun, a verb 
or what kind of word is it? And in which tense is it 
declined?” etc. 


As word-blind pupils become tired very easily, I 
consider it to be wrong to make them write the same 
word several times in succession: a mistake which 
originates from fatigue will easily be repeated me- 
chanically. This is a well known fact: everybody who 
has learned to play finger exercises knows that a 
mistake of this kind is very difficult to correct later on. 


In helping a pupil who suffers seriously from word- 
blindness I very much prefer to begin with short 
sentences built up from phonetic written words. This 
may meet difficulties in English, but in Danish we have 
for this use an excellent book from which to dictate, 
“Diktat for Ordblinde” by Borge Hjelm-Hansen. 


The sentences which are dictated to the word- 
blind pupil must correspond with his personal attain- 
ments, and vot with those he ought to have according 
to his age. One must not dictate so rapidly that he 
cannot follow the dictation; and he must be allowed to 
ask questions and to have a sentence repeated, at first 
perhaps even over and over again. However, his 
memory will slowly be trained and he will then be 
able to remember whole sentences in the same way as a 
person who reads and writes in a normal fashion. 


It is of great importance to advance slowly. Do not 
take up too many problems at a time, but remember 
always that the work must be varied. For word- 
blind pupils it is not advantageous to work with 
isolated words; they must practice the words in 
sentences. At the same time, in case there are words 
in these sentences which are pronounced similarly 
but spelled differently (such as their-there) you must 
explain these very carefully. It is not good enough to 
help a pupil until he reaches the point his class already 
has attained. He must be able to solve far more 
difficult problems while working with the composition- 
box before he can do without special instruction and 
proceed with the normal instruction of his class. 


When the pupil has become perfect in copying into 
his book we proceed to the next step. While the 
sentences are lying in full view on the table I let him 
look carefully at the first two words, and then let him 
place the composition-box on top of the two words. 
Then he writes them into his book. Next he studies 
the following two words carefully, moves the com- 
position-box on top of these, and then continues in 
this manner. 


The third step is to remove the letter-blocks after 
the pupil has carefully studied the first two words, 
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and then to let him write them into his book without 
afterwards being able to control whether they are 
correct. If this is successful we continue with only 
forming those words which the teacher knows to be 
tricky or in which the pupil knows himself to be 
unsure. 


When I realize that a pupil is in doubt about how 
to spell a word I always make him construct it with 
blocks on the table. If a pupil who has advanced to 
the point of writing directly into his book and only 
needs to form the difficult words in blocks, should one 
day feel tired he will again be allowed to put the text 
in blocks on the table. As soon as he again feels 
relaxed and no longer tired, I let him again write 
directly into his book; but if he again makes mistakes 
we once more construct the whole dictation on the 
table for the rest of the lesson. 


In case a pupil] makes a mistake he should not 
immediately be told so. The pupil ought to have the 
opportunity to find and correct the mistake himself, 
and of his own accord. This way he will learn much 
more than if his teacher or instructor quickly tells 
him, for instance, that “hop” is spelled “h-o-p” and 
not “h-o-b.” 


If the pupil cannot find the mistake himself, then 
the teacher must correct him, but in the following 
manner: “There is a mistake in the second line’”’; and 
then the pupil must try to find the wrong word 
himself. Only in case the instructor feels that the 
pupil has serious difficulties in finding the mistake 
should he point out the word; but even then the pupil 
himself must éry to make out what is wrong with the 
word. Furthermore, when a word has caused serious 
trouble and the pupil himself has finally found the 
right spelling, then indeed he must be praised. It is 
a fact that reading and writing for the word-blind 
person often involve a gigantic effort so he should 
always be praised as he has done his best, even if the 
achieved result has been gained at the expense of what 
may seem a disproportionately large part of a lesson. 


As word-blindness is a disturbance of the sense of 
direction its influence on writing is very serious. 
Therefore in my opinion it is most important that 
writing be practiced continually and very carefully. 


I admit that the placing of all the words on the 
table takes a great deal of time, but the advantage 
of it is that the pupil is given plenty of time carefully 
to construct the words himself, and to realize which 
are the letters to build this word and which is the 
proper succession of its letters. Although this seems 
a round-about way I believe that results are obtained 
more quickly in this manner than by other methods. 
Moreover, I consider it of great importance to teach 


the pupil how to decline the words, and this is to be 
practiced so carefully that declination becomes an 
automatic reaction when the pupil has advanced to a 
point where he no longer places every word on the 
table. 


I must repeat that a pupil does not learn how to 
spell a word simply by writing it say twenty times in 
succession. Every word must in fact be studied as a 
part of a sentence in such a manner that the meaning 
of the word becomes linked to the way it is spelled. 


When teaching adult pupils I always tell them that 
since this box or case is arranged for children, it is 
easy to remember, and that is the reason I also use it 
for adults. After this explanation I have never found 
anyone offended at having to use this method. 


I also employ the composition-box for reading. If 
the pupil meets a difficult word it is often much easier 
for him to read it if he himself has constructed it with 
the letter-blocks. In Danish we separate the words 
into syllables, and this makes the work much easier 
because there is a progression from reading the 
separate letters to the reading of the whole word. 


During recent years I have arranged my teaching 
of adults in the following way. At no time have I 
asked them to read during the lessons. I have en- 
couraged them to read, I have arranged that they get 
books which are suitable for them, but I have never 
heard them read during the lessons. In spite of this 
not only have their grades at tests shown that their 
reading had greatly improved, but also the type of 
books they themselves chose from the library indi- 
cated it. 


One often finds that a word-blind pupil can spell 
verbally a word in an absolutely correct fashion, but 
at the same time put it down on the paper with not 
only one but several mistakes, reversals, and letter 
confusions. School teachers have often said that these 
mistakes are the result of lack of concentration and 
carelessness, but I am absolutely sure that this cannot 
be the only cause. But even if a word-blind person’s 
concentration becomes poor — and it will at times — I 
wonder whether this is not because their brains so 
quickly become tired from the difficult work which the 
process of both reading and writing are forthem. Due 
to the fact that these pupils are apt to fatigue quickly, 
I prefer the pupils to continue to work with the 
composition-box over as long a period as possible. 
They will never be in danger of practicing mistakes 
when working with the composition-box, and it will 
always be a change for them to take up the blocks 
one at a time and to place them into their right places 
on the table with the words separated into syllables, 
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This does not tire them so much or so rapidly as does 


the writing down of the words directly from their 
teacher’s dictation. 
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ELECTION RESULTS 


The Buttetin takes pleasure in announcing that 
Hart Fessenden, Headmaster of The Fessenden School, 
West Newton, Mass., has been re-elected to another term 
as Treasurer of the Executive Committee of the ISEB. 
Elected as Representatives-at-Large were Dr. Mitchell 
Gratwick, Headmaster, Horace Mann School, New York 
City, and William S. Putnam, Assistant Headmaster, St. 
Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Continuing on the Executive Committee are: Dr. 
John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pa., Chairman (term ending 
1962); James H. McK. Quinn, Headmaster, The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa., Recording Secretary (term 
ending 1961); and two Representatives-at-Large (terms 
ending 1961): Alan Lake Chidsey, Headmaster, St. John’s 
School, Houston, Texas; Ruth Jenkins, Headmistress, The 
Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash. 

















PARENTS OR PROMOTERS 


E looked at pictures of the gun, of the slumped 
. \) \) body, of the car. The state police were very 
kind and did all they could to ease the 
moment’s unreal horror. Their exhibits A, B, C, D, 
neatly tabulated, lent a kind of methodical sanity to a 
nightmarish situation. Then one of the police handed 
a small, bloodstained notebook to Mary, whom my 
husband and I had driven to New Hampshire to 
identify her husband’s body. Mary’s numbed state 
permitted her to read, without a sound, the message 
inside the book; then she handed it to us. Not the 
exact words, but their import has been with me ever 
since — “I haven’t measured up. I had great plans, 
but they never worked out. I haven’t made money. 
I haven’t made friends. Instead of the success I 
dreamed of, I’ve earned failure. You'll be better off 
without me.” 


Now, outwardly, Mary’s husband had been success- 
ful enough financially. And his family was happy. 





Mrs, W. S, Keith, Fr., lives in Deerfield, Mass. 


By Viroinia KEITH 


What had given him this desperate, tragic sense of 
guilt, out of all proportion to the facts? A little 
research into his past revealed one of the causes of 
his trouble. His parents had always set very high 
goals for him, and had constantly emphasized his 
achievements, or his production. Probably without 
realizing it they had cast themselves more in the role 
of promoters than parents. And their son was a 
dramatic example of the consequences of this sort of 
relationship. Caught up in the increasingly popular 
emphasis on function — “What can it do?” —the 
parents neglected to let their boy know they loved 
him just because he was part of the family, just 
because he was there! 


Since I read those desperate words in a bloodstained 
notebook, several years have passed. Each year has 
brought other pathetic examples of children who have 
felt the parental eye of judgment on them. This 
judgment is not served on them as people who are 
worthy in their own right, but as machines — worthy 
if they turn out a good product, unworthy if they 
turn out a bad one. 
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I remember one year, when my husband and I were 
teaching in an elementary boys’ boarding school. 
Fall term was over; the boys were gathering last 
minute precious items to take home with them for 
Christmas vacation. As I wandered through the 
dormitory, making a last-minute check, I heard the 
sound of crying in the bathroom. When I rushed in, 
there was Sam, trying to wash a pair of socks and 
providing part of the water with his own tears. He 
said, ““My mother won’t love me if I come home with 
any dirty clothes.” 


I answered rather sharply, ‘““That’s ridiculous!” 


He sputtered, “You don’t know my mother,” and 


then a wrenching sob, “she told me so!” 


HIS was an extreme example. Perhaps more 
common are parents who insist on high marks 
at any cost, particularly if the parents have 

their hearts set on a special school they wish their 
child to attend, and the school requires high marks. 


I have been teaching again the last three years, 
since our three children are old enough to be in 
school, and each year seems to bring increasing con- 
cern on the part of some parents for marks. Not a 
healthy concern about what the child is learning, or 
how he is using his native ability, but marks, as though 
they were a separate entity in themselves. “Lucille 
certainly ought to be able to make a ‘B’. She'll never 
get into a decent college if she can’t even make ‘B’ 
in eighth grade. Keep her after school; give her 
extra work, for I’m sure she can do it if she works 
hard enough.” Lucille happened to be working 
almost to the limit of her capacity, but that “C” 
I had given her stood in the way of her parents’ 
ambition, so never mind what Lucille’s particular 
problems were, just crack the whip and lead her up 
to that Golden Achievement — a “‘B.” 


Donald’s parents were very understanding about 
marks, but expected him to be an Olympic athlete 
whether or not he had the interest or ability. When 
Donald’s father first began coming to every game at 
school, I thought, “How nice for him to take time 
away from his own job to come and cheer his son’s 
team!’ I soon sensed, however, that the interest was 
no friendly, casual thing. Donald was meant to 
perform brilliantly in every athletic event. There 
was an intensity here not in perspective to the 
occasion, and its effect on Donald before each game 
was obvious. He became nervous, withdrawn, and 
very unhappy looking. Was Donald’s father trying 


to satisfy his own frustrated athletic ambitions 
through Donald? If so, this was promoting a child, 
not understanding him. 


UT, you say, surely our children do need dis- 
cipline and surely they do need prodding 
sometimes. Then how can we let them know 

we love them for themselves and not just for their 
achievements? 


After a lot of thought and study I would offer the 
following suggestions in the hope that they might 
prove helpful: 


1. Don’t set goals too high or goals that reflect your 
own ambitions more than the child’s natural 
interest or ability. 


Goals that are too high are a constant source of 
frustration to the child and of irritation to the parent. 
And children (all of us, for that matter) work better 
in an atmosphere of trusting encouragement. The 
sword of judgment hanging over their heads does not 
spur them on; instead it rattles them, confuses them, 
and produces inferior work. 


2. Be tolerant of others’ weaknesses and foibles. 


“T wish Clara wouldn’t sing — her voice drives me 
crazy!” 


“Anyone who thinks Polly is an artist ought to take 
a look at her house. A perfect pigsty!” 


“Did you ever see anyone so dumb in arithmetic?” 


“Where did Betty get that dress? Who’s she trying 
to impress?” 


Remarks like these, if made often enough, and with 
a real edge of sarcasm or exasperation, can do lasting 
damage to a child’s personality. They are the other 
side of a bad coin. One side stresses achievements 
that ought to be made; the other, by judging harshly 
other people’s achievements, gives a child the same 
insecurity. Basically eager to please, the child sub- 
consciously checks off first one thing and then another 
that would better not be tried (singing, painting, 
stupidity, obvious styles in clothes) if he wants to 
rate highly with his parents. And of course he does! 
These children tend to be colorless conformists, afraid 
to be noticed in any way except where they are 
absolutely sure it’s the “right” thing to do. They 
are some of the most unhappy people I know. 


3. Admit your own mistakes. 


“T certainly said the wrong thing to Mr. Wells 
today. I forgot his touchiness about taxes.” 
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“If I can’t do better than I did today, I’d better 
stick to ready-mixes.” 


“This was one of those days I seemed to do every- 
thing wrong.” 


While no one likes sniveling, constantly apologetic 
people, such good-humored admissions of human 
imperfection as the above statements clear the air. 
Perfectionists are tense about themselves and their 
achievements; children pick up the tension all too 
easily. But the good-natured parent who can say 
“T goofed,” helps the child to gain a healthy per- 
spective toward mistakes. And a healthy perspective 
about his own importance. 


4. Share in activities and recreation where achieve- 
ments are not stressed. 


As I watched my husband and children go into fits 
of laughter at some television program the other 
night, I thought, “What is more sane and healthy 
than a good belly laugh?” Here was shared fun, and 
no question about “measuring up” or reaching goals. 
A good joke, a simple science experiment, a camping 
trip — in short, anything that both can enjoy without 





pressure or tension — develops that lovely warmth of 
understanding. 


I remember years ago a tramp came to our house. 
Supposedly, he wanted to work in return for a hearty 
meal. Mother was always a pushover for such 
characters and fed him as much as he could eat, then 
told him he could clean up some of the trash on the 
back porch and in the cellar. He gingerly picked up 
one or two items, then begged off, muttering, “Oh, 
for an old rubber tire! If I just had me a good ol’ 
rubber tire, I could really burn up all this trash.” 
And he wandered off moaning, “Oh, for an ol’ rubber 
tire!” 


The rest of us nearly collapsed with laughter, and 
since then, whenever we’re together and somebody is 
obviously trying to duck a job, we mutter, “Oh, for 
an ol’ rubber tire!” The flash of recognition envelops 
us warmly and cozily. We laugh; we are wanted and 
loved — not because of anything we’ve earned in this 
terribly competitive world — but just because’ we 
were there! Our parents were real parents, not 
promoters. 


A PLAN FOR LESS CONFUSION 


IN COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


FOREWORD 


Ast fall one of my colleagues wrote a number of 
college presidents expressing his concern at the 
increasing confusion in the admissions situation. 

He was especially disturbed by the mounting tensions 
and pressures on our high school seniors. A “‘second- 
ing’’ letter to many of the same presidents received so 
much response it seemed almost imperative that 
someone should “do something” to try to improve 
the situation. 


While the plan outlined below undoubtedly has 
shortcomings, perhaps it will stimulate further 
suggestions which will lead to a better solution. The 
comments at the end summarize a few advantages 





Mr. Blauvelt is headmaster of Friends’ Select School in 
Philadelphia. 


By G. Laurence BLAuvVELT 


that the author feels might be an outgrowth of such 
a procedure. 


Step I. A. ALL CANDIDATES (WHO WISH 


TO DO SO) MAY FILE ONE APPLI- 
CATION BY OCTOBER 15. 


Note: Schools would certify that only one 
application was being made. Appli- 
cations would obviously be mainly 
to “first choice” institutions. A 
student who is not a strong candidate 
for college Y, but who would prob- 
ably be accepted by college X at 
this time, would have to decide 
whether or not to risk an application 
to Y. If he is unsuccessful at Y, he 
may find that college X has filled its 
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Step II. 


enrollment before he is permitted to 
make application there under Step 
II. 


B. COLLEGES WOULD NOTIFY 


CANDIDATES BY DECEMBER 1 
(OR SOONER) 


Note: Decisions will be based on three-year 


records. CEEB tests will be those 
of the junior year, but every college 
will have the same available infor- 
mation on which to judge. Un- 
doubtedly secondary schools will 
begin to use CEEB Tests in the 
sophomore year for “practice.” Ac- 
ceptances would still be dependent on 
“successful completion” of the senior 
year, and individual colleges might 
choose to ask for “normal improve- 
ment” on the senior year tests. 


C. CANDIDATES WOULD ACKNOWL. 


EDGE THEIR ACCEPTANCE BY 
DECEMBER 15 AND WOULD 
AGREE TO MAKE NO FURTHER 
APPLICATIONS. 


Note: Since the candidate has no “‘choice”’ 


to make at this point, other than to 
confirm his original intention, this 
period of time could be shortened. 
A substantial deposit could be re- 
quested without a candidate “risking 
his money” to hold a place he may 
not really want. 


. CANDIDATES WHO WERE UN- 


SUCCESSFUL IN THEIR ORIGI- 
NAL. APPLICATION —OR WHO 
CHOSE NOT TO APPLY EARLIER 
— WOULD APPLY TO NOT MORE 
THAN THREE COLLEGES BY 
FEBRUARY 1. 


Note: Colleges would notify the high 


schools, either individually or 
through a clearing house, by January 
1, as to the number of candidates 
they can still accommodate. If all 
places are filled, no further appli- 
cations need be considered by that 
college. 


The choice of the three colleges at 
this point will need to be considered 
by the guidance counselor and the 
candidate in the light of the strength 


of the candidate and the unfilled 
places at a particular college. 


While most of these applications will 
obviously not be “first choice,” for 
either the college or the student, 
the situation will not be appreciably 
different than it is today for many 
in this group. 


The three colleges selected would 
not be indicated to each other, but 
schools would certify that only three 
were involved. 


B. COLLEGES WOULD NOTIFY 
CANDIDATES OF THEIR DE- 
CISION BY MARCH 15. 


Note: Since this date would probably make 
possible consideration of January 
SAT scores and mid-year grades, 
decisions can be based on this 
additional information if the college 
wishes. 


C. CANDIDATES WILL INDICATE 
THEIR CHOICE BY APRIL 1. 


Note: Since some candidates may have a 
choice of two or three colleges at 
this point, the colleges will have to 
estimate the number of candidates to 
whom they offer admission. This 
appears to be current practice — 
but on a larger scale and at a later 
date. 


Step III. A. STUDENTS WHO HAVE NOT 
BEEN ACCEPTED BY A COLLEGE 
WOULD NOW BE FREE TO APPLY 
TO ANY COLLEGE, AND THE 
COLLEGE FREE TO ACCEPT 
THEM AT ANY TIME. 


Note: A second “notification” of secondary 
schools as to available spaces would 
need to be made early in April to 
avoid application to colleges already 


filled. 
SCHOLARSHIP CANDIDATES: We recognize that 


in the case of scholarship candidates special prob- 
lems are involved. Colleges would probably need 
to make decisions regarding grants by December 1. 
If the grants met the students’ needs there is no 
difficulty; however, in the case of a student who 
feels that more assistance is necessary, provision 
should probably be made to allow him to seek it. 
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Perhaps a special option could be given in these 
cases by permitting the student to apply to three 
colleges under Step II and providing for the 
refund of any deposit required by the first college, 
if the student finds that another institution meets 
his financial need better. 


COMMENTS 


Under the plan outlined above, we believe the 
more “popular” college would have no difficulty 
filling its available places early, with less chance of 
getting students who really were interested in going 
to another “popular” college. A larger number of 
good colleges would be assured of full enrollment 
and capable students at an earlier date. 


Lesser known colleges of good standing might 
benefit by having more able candidates who will 
actually matriculate. As these colleges become 
better known they should in turn attract more first- 
choice candidates. 


The number of students who transfer (and the 
attrition rate?) should be reduced. 


The work of admissions officers and secondary 
school counselors will be spread out. More help and 
consideration should be possible in each case. 


Possibly the number of students who “go to college” 
without good reason may be reduced. (We do not 





mean to be undemocratic, but this situation seems 
like a waste of everyone’s time.) 


While there will still be tensions and stresses in 
the senior year of high school, at least a good portion 
of the class might be able to settle down to work with 
more incentive. 


Secondary schools could give more thoughtful 
consideration to their recommendations. 


Finally, the volume of paper work and duplication 
of effort might be somewhat reduced for all concerned. 





1960 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS READY 

Sample copies of the new Booklists of current publica- 
tions in many fields have been mailed to all member 
schools and orders are being filled. Please see that these 
Lists are brought to the attention of the various depart- 
ments of your school (English, Social Studies, Science, 
Art, Religion, Library). 

The Lists are expressly designed to be used by the 
boys and girls in independent schools. Brief critical 
reviews describe each book. Use the Lists with your own 
summer reading lists. Make sure that your librarian has 
a copy of each for reference. 

The Senior List, which includes the books that re- 
ceived the ISEB’s annual awards, as “the ten best adult 
books of 1959 for the pre-college reader,” is meant for 
grades 9-12. Tke Junior List is meant for grades 1-9. 


Price to members: 40c per copy postpaid. 
Price to non-members: 50c per copy postpaid. 

















SOME THOUGHTS ON TEACHING ART 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


URIOUSLY enough, the question of “integration 
C of subject matter” was the farthest thing from 

my mind as the fourth grade came bursting 
into my room that day. Being the art teacher, I 
was still working on the question of how to approach 
this group of fourth graders on the subject of how 
color and composition can express a mood or feeling. 
The group was a difficult one because of the great 
divergence of personality and ability. How could I 





Miss Cohen teaches art in the Lower School of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By Evaine Pear CoHen 


talk about color so that every child would comprehend 
my meaning? 


As two of the boys walked in, I heard the word 
“parrot.” 


“What parrot?” I asked. 


It developed that they had just finished reading a 
story about Christopher Columbus, called “I Dis- 
covered Columbus.” The story told about how, 
during a terrible storm, a parrot was blown out to 
sea on the torn branch of a tree. As he was tossed 
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about on the wind, he “discovered” Columbus. As 
the two boys told me the story, the other children 
listened and frequently interrupted to straighten out 
some detail about the voyage. I could see from their 
faces that this story had caught their imagination. 
Suddenly I had an idea. 


“How do you think those men felt as they sailed in 
their ships through this dreadful storm?” I asked. 


The children shivered and groaned a little, in 
answer. 


“How would you feel if you had been out in a boat for 
all that time, never knowing whether you would see 
land again, with the food supplies gradually dis- 
appearing? What colors would you use in a painting 
to show how you felt?” 


As one might expect, the answers were varied. 
Reactions to color are always intensely personal. As 
one child spoke of blues and grays, another insisted 
upon browns and blacks. 


“How would you feel as you saw that parrot? — as 
you saw land for the first time? How could your 
colors express your feelings at a moment like that? 
What do you think you would see as you approached 
the shore?”” As they discussed the answers to these 
and other questions, one or more would say, “Oh — I 
have an idea for a painting.” 


It worked. Soon they were all hard at work putting 
down in paint not only what they knew about the 
Nina, the Pinta, the Santa Maria, but also how they 
felt about such a dramatic situation. This story was 
something that they all had in common. It was 
something that each one could respond to, with the 
varying degrees of understanding and depth of feeling 
that one would find in such a group. 


To produce the moodiness, or dread, or joy that 
they wanted, they had to mix their colors carefully 
and purposefully. Everything that I had ever taught 
them about mixing colors came into play. As they 
painted, the quiet in the room testified to their 
absorption in what started as a study of history but 
became a real aesthetic experience. To my delight, I 
found that every painting was very different from the 
next. These were truly personal expressions. 


s this an artificial use of social studies subject 
matter in the art class? Was I forgetting the 
purpose of the art curriculum? Was art now the 
“hand-maiden” of social studies, as I have often 
heard art teachers complain? My answer would be 


“no” to all questions. Because art is part of life, 


there was a natural unity here. Many learning 
experiences can be linked with an aesthetic experience. 
The techniques and sensitivities which the art teacher 
strives to develop are concerned with such things as 
line, mass, color, form, etc., and surely these are 
elements of life itself. Where there is genuine excite- 
ment about the learning in the classroom, this excite- 
ment can frequently be translated into these very 
terms, if done skillfully. 


The classroom teacher needs the art teacher’s 
ability to deepen the understanding and perception 
of subject matter, so that by visualization it becomes 
a real part of the child’s mental equipment. The art 
teacher needs the classroom teacher because he can 
provide a framework upon which she can build her 
story about aesthetic expression. 


We have many examples of this in our elementary 
school at Friends Central. For example, a study by 
the third grade of the Indians of the Southwest 
produced a mural in beautifully muted colors, because 
the children wanted it to look “sandy.’”’ When a 
sixth grade English class was studying some atmos- 
pheric poetry by Walter De La Mare, we did in- 
dividual illustrations in colored chalk. At one point 
the fifth grade pretended that it was a group of 
Pennsylvania Dutch potters. We made appropriate 
pottery, learning about scraffito technique in ceramics. 
Of course each child did his own individual design. 


One most rewarding experience was concerned with 
science. The sixth grade was studying Darwin’s 
theory of Evolution. The children painted a huge 
mural, imagining how these forms must have looked. 
They included a monstrous blue whale, marvelous 
birds, and imaginary prehistoric animals. These were 
all painted individually and then pasted upon a 
painted background. As a group, we decided upon 
the appropriate colors for the background, and a 
small group of children was assigned to this particular 
task. 


Another opportunity presented itself when the same 
science class discovered that the Aurora Borealis 
would be visible on one particular night. Two very 
sensitive youngsters saw it and came to school 
enthusiastic about the beautiful colors. They de- 
cided, with the help of the art teacher, to put down 
their impressions in colored chalk. How hard they 
worked, arguing over many variations in color! How 
proud we were of the results, which were soon placed 
in the hall for everyone to enjoy! 


In all of these, as well as many other efforts at 
integrated study, the classroom teacher presented the 
basic subject matter first. Then the art teacher 
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visited with the class and its teacher to discuss the 
artistic possibilities of the particular subject. What 


form would be suitable? What medium would be 
most expressive? Which of the children would like 
to handle which part of the project? And so on. 


ost emphatically it should be said that not 
M ALL of the art program should be integrated 
in this way. The basic elements of art, such 

as color and form, need to be explored and experienced 
for their own sake. The many rich materials available 


need to be experimented with. In the field of art, the 
non-verbal child can come into his own, and surely this 





is of tremendous importance. A proper balance is 
needed in the art program, so that the child has plenty 
of time and opportunity to express his own personal 
concerns. Time, encouragement, and a relaxed 
atmosphere can all contribute to these ends. 


However, at various times during the year, the 
natural integration of art and life should be explored 
by the teachers. The result can be a rich, rewarding 
experience for the children, both intellectually and 
aesthetically. And how lucky the teachers are who 
learn to work together towards this end! Each 
stimulates the other, making the teaching experience 
as well as the learning experience a means of personal 
growth. 





FRENCH TEACHER AVAILABLE 


St. Andrew’s Church, Wellesley, Mass., is sponsoring 
PAUL G. ECONOMIDIS (IKONOMIDIS), a gentleman of 
Greek origin, born in Odessa, Russia, in 1910, where his father 
had an import-export office. In 1914, his family settled in 
Marseille, France, where they lived for eight years. In 1922, 
after his father’s death, he and his mother moved to Roumania, 
where he lived until 1951. In order to escape a Communist 
regime which he hated he went to Greece and lived there until 
this year. He arrived in New York as a permanent immigrant 
on January 20, 1960. 


Mr. Economidis would like to teach French in an independent 
school. He writes as follows about himself: 


Education: 1 graduated from secondary school (took the bacca- 
laureate examination) in Roumania in 1930, and received my 
Master of Arts degree from the University of Bucharest in 1935. 


Languages spoken: I speak and write French and Roumanian 
fluently. I have no foreign accent in these languages. I also 
speak Greek fluently but not very accurately. I understand and 
speak a little Russian. I know a little English, which I am 
studying intensively in order to learn it correctly as quickly as 
possible. 


Professional activity: From 1935 to 1940 1 gave private lessons 
in French; from 1940 to 1945 I was a teacher at the French 
Institute at Galatz, Roumania, and then in different lycees, or 
secondary schools, of Galatz and Bucharest from 1945 to 1951; 
from 1951 to 1953 I again gave private lessons in French at 
Lavrion, Greece; and finally, from 1953 to 1960 I was employed 
by the Compagnie Francaise Des Mines du Laurium (French 
Mining Company of Laurium) at Lavrion, Greece, where I 
worked as a secretary and as a teacher of children of the French 
engineers of the company. 


References: 1) Certificate from the lycee ‘“‘Vasile Alecsandri’’. 


2) Work certificate and letter of reference from the 
“Compagnie Francaise Des Mines du Laurium of Lavrion, 
Greece, where I worked during the past 6 years and from where 
it is possible to obtain recommendations on my behalf. 


Description: Age— 50 
Height — 6 ft. 
Weight — 200 Ibs. 


Appearance and manners of a well-bred person, 
accustomed to good society. 


Specialties: Teaching the French language and literature to 
foreigners. Preparing French children or children of French 
speech for the examination for entering secondary school, 
including all programs. Library work in French library. Office 
work. French correspondence, without translating French into 
English and vice versa, at least for the moment. Translation 
from French to Roumanian and vice versa. Would accept 
position in which perfect knowledge of French is necessary. Can 
do work of sedentary nature, requiring patience and precision. 
Can draw, paint, classify collections, etc. Would also accept 
interesting work in other fields not requiring great physical 
effort. I am correct and conscientious. 








INSTITUTE ON HUMAN RELATIONS 

The American University will offer its Eleventh 
Institute on Human Relations and Intergroup Under- 
standing from June 23 through July 14, 1960. Appli- 
cations should be mailed before June 1 to: 

Coordinator of Institutes 

Box 17, The American University 
Mass. and Nebraska Ave., N. W. 
Washington 16, D.C. 

The Institute is being planned carefully in advance in 
cooperation with the schools and community organizations 
of the Greater Washington Area, which includes the 
District of Columbia, Arlington and Fairfax Counties of 
Virginia, and Montgomery and Prince George’s Counties 
in Maryland. The Institute is based on the premise that 
we have come some distance since the Supreme Court 
Decision of 1954 and that accordingly new orientations 
may be needed to the problems of improving human rela- 
tions under the present circumstances of school desegre- 
gation, 

The Institute carries 3 hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit. Scholarships are available and non- 
credit students are welcome. Tuition is $45 and room 
(per person in a double room) is $15.75 a week. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Buttetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Independent Schools Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the BuLtet«N wil] forward replies to the advertiser. 


Persons replying to anonymous advertisements should not expect the ISEB office to forward anything but letters. 


Openings for Teachers 
and Administrators 











WANTED: HEADMASTER — SEPTEMBER 
Splendid opportunity in prominent co-educational 
secondary school (grades 7-12) in mid-Manhattan for 
experienced administrator of dynamic leadership, knowl- 
edge of curriculum and guidance. Starting salary $10,000- 
12,000, plus pension plan and hospital insurance benefits. 
Write full details to: Box C 18-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 








OPENING IN SUMMER SCHOOL 
Well established summer school seeks the services of 
an experienced independent school teacher, elementary 
and/or secondary, for its 1960 summer school session in 
one of the following areas: 
English and/or reading 
Mathematics and/or science 
Athletics and/or waterfront. 
Please write to: Box B 27-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
































WANTED: ENGLISH TEACHER — SEPTEMBER 
New York City co-educational high school has an 
opening in the English Department in the fall. Exper- 
ience required. Start $5,500, plus hospital and pension 
benefits. 
Write details to: Box C 201-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 








LIBRARIAN WANTED 
Trained librarian (man or woman) wanted for well- 
established co-educational country day school in Delaware, 
Experience desirable. 
Write to: Box C 14-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 



































WANTED: LIBRARIAN — SEPTEMBER 
Co-educational high school, enrolJment 575, located 
in heart of New York City, requires an experienced 


librarian, Starting salary $4,500-$5,000, depending on 
experience and background. Retirement and _ hospital 
benefits. 


Write to: Box C 19-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





SCIENCE-MATHEMATICS OPENING 
Day school in New York City will have opening in 
fall 1960 for a young man as an instructor in chemistry, 
physics and mathematics. This position also carries with 
it the possibility of becoming assistant headmaster. Good 
future for right man. 
Please write to: Box C 16-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 

















WANTED: SPANISH TEACHER 
Independent college preparatory day school for girls 
has opening for teacher in Spanish, man or woman. 
Position to be available beginning September 1960. 
Salary appropriate to background and experience. 
Please write to: Box C 12-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





ASSISTANT HEADMASTER WANTED 
A small but growing coed-day/boys-boarding schoo] 

in the Southwest is looking for an Assistant Head/House- 
master. Future development will be centered mainly 
around the boarding department and college preparation. 
The position is most likely to appeal to a man for whom 
the reward of playing an important part in a new school’s 
development is some compensation for what will initially 
be a merely adequate salary. 

Please write to: Box C 23-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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PHYSICS TEACHER SOUGHT 
Physics teaching position available September, 1960 
at boys’ college-preparatory boarding school in Southern 
California. Board and accommodation provided for 
family on 80-acre campus a few miles from the colleges at 
Claremont. Experience with PSSC course advantageous, 
Please write to: Webb School of California 
Claremont, California 








SUMMER POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
Expanding summer school in New Hampshire resort 
area has openings in several subjects and combinations. 
Fairview Summer School (Girls) 
Stinson Lake Lodge (Boys) 
Write to: Director 


21 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 16, Mass. 














MARRIED COUPLE WANTED 
Married couple to teach and assume dorm duties. 
Must have excellent experience and be able to handle 
extra-curricular activities. Can arrange subjects for an 
outstanding couple, 
Please write: Mr. Roy Brown, Headmaster 
Plimoth Academy, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 














SPANISH AND FRENCH TEACHERS NEEDED 
Large private day school in Honolulu, Hawaii, needs 
Spanish and French teachers — either natives or American 
college graduates who have studied abroad. 
begin September 1, 1960. 
Write to: Box C 37-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Positions 




















EXPERIENCED HISTORY TEACHER SOUGHT 

Wanted: Experienced teacher of history to become 
head of department. Qualifications: man, about 35 years 
old, strong background in History, Master’s degree pre- 
ferred, to head department in a leading Country Day 
School for Boys in the New York-New Jersey metropolitan 
area. Send biography with picture and state salary 
expected. 

Write to: Box C 24-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass, 

















SAILING AND RIFLERY 
OPENINGS AT SUMMER CAMP 
Outstanding Vermont girls’ summer camp wants 
highly qualified men to handle its sailing and its riflery 
departments. Must be able to teach students from ages 
10-18 at all ability levels. Applicants must be at least 21 
and single. Board, room, laundry and salary commensu- 
rate with age and experience. Season June 27th to August 
26th. 
Please write to: Brown Ledge Camp 


70 Irving Place, 
New York 3, New York 











= 


EIGHTH GRADE MATHEMATICS 
TEACHER NEEDED 
Wanted: Man to teach eighth grade mathematics in 
one of the leading country day schools for boys. Location: 
metropolitan New Jersey. Qualifications: age preferred 
25-30, sound knowledge of elementary mathematics, 
including “modern math’ concepts, athletic interest. 
Send full biography with picture. 
Write to: Box C 25-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 











TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE OPENINGS 

Teaching and administrative openings: New York 
City — science elementary man; Conn.— country day 
mathematics, science, history; Dallas— man head of 
science dept., very strong background, top salary; many 
openings for women in English, history, social studies 
from California to Montreal. 

Write to: AVERY TEACHERS AGENCY 
767 Whitney Avenue, 


New Haven, Connecticut 
































TEACHERS WANTED 
Episcopal Boarding and Day School for Girls invites 
applications for staff vacancies in Latin, French, and 
Physical Education. Pleasant living conditions in separate 
faculty residence. No dormitory duties required. 
Please write to: Box C 35-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 














BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED 
Independent day and boarding school for 500 girls in 
large mid-western city seeks qualified man to supervise 
accounting procedures and plant maintenance. New posi- 
tion in well-known, established school. 
salary requirement and availability. 


Write to: Box C 28-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


State experience, 
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SUMMER POSITION AVAILABLE 
FOR MAN OR WOMAN 


Girls’ summer school session needs a mathematics 
teacher for six weeks at least, preferably eight weeks 
(June 25—August 19), to teach algebra I and II, plane 
geometry, and possibly advanced mathematics. Salary 
for six weeks $450, for eight weeks $500, with living, 
laundry, and local telephone calls. 
married or single. 


Man or woman, 


Box C 44-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 








CLASSICS MASTER SEEKS POSITION 
Experienced gentleman with sound academic and 
travel background in Classics, desires position in inde- 
pendent school offering Greek and Latin. Highest re- 
commendations. Qualifications in detail on request. 
Write to: Box C 15-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


























Positions Sought 








TEACHER AVAILABLE: 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN — 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR — PIPE ORGAN 
Elementary German; Freshman English with empha- 
sis On grammar; some remedial reading; machine short- 
hand; typing. Dormitory duties. Member American 
Guild of Organists. Young man, 32, wants opportunity 
in secondary preparatory school. Quality background and 
environment. Moral strength with academic curiosity. 
Experienced. Northeast locality, New England preferred. 
Necessarily urgent. 
Administrative traineeship considered. 


Write to: Box C 29-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


GUIDANCE-COACHING-ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION SOUGHT 


Seeking a position counseling college-bound students, 
with responsibilities in admissions and coaching of baseball 
and soccer. Counseling and admissions experience on the 
college level as well as coaching experience on both college 
and secondary school levels. Hold M.A. degree in Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel. Résumé available upon 
request. 


Please write to: Box C 17-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





























MATHEMATICS TEACHER AVAILABLE 
Experienced man qualified and trained. Could head 
a department. Wish desirable location with suitable 
housing either on or off campus. Married, no children. 
Also qualified to do counselling work. Master’s degree. 
References and personal data furnished on request. 
Available fall of 1960. 
Write to: Box C 10-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


ONE YEAR POSITION SOUGHT 

Head of history department (10 years) at well-known 
New England preparatory school, currently studying at 
Oxford University to fulfill qualifications for 1961 position, 
desires position for one year only. Interested in secondary 
or college level as one year substitute or sabbatical fill-in. 
Wife experienced Reading Specialist (10 years) might also 
be available. 

Please write to: Box B 47-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


























TEACHING-COACHING 
POSITION WANTED 
Male secondary level mathematics teacher, married, 
age 29, B.A. Trinity College, work in mathematics 
Columbia University, seeks position in private boarding 
or day school. 
Please write to: Box C 33-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 























FRENCH TEACHER AVAILABLE 

Young French woman seeks position. 

tional background with graduate degrees. 

teaching experience in French schools, 
and professional references. 

Write to: Box C 13-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Broad educa- 
Fifteen years 
Highest personal 
Prefers Eastern states. 


LIBRARIAN AVAILABLE 
Young man, B.A., M.L.S., seeks position as librarian 
in secondary boarding school. Background includes 
school, university and public reference positions as well as 
active participation in educational and professional areas, 
Available Fall 1960. 
Write to: Box C 26-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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MAN, WIFE SEEK TEACHING 
POSITIONS TOGETHER 

Man — B.S. Ed. Secondary, M.S. Math., twelve years 
experience teaching and administration. Wife— B.A. 
English, M.A. Philosophy, published writer, poet. Ex- 
perienced high school English and History. Prefer to 
have quarters on campus. Both now teaching, available 
September 1960. Age, 38. 

Please write to: Box C 22-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


SUMMER POSITION WANTED 
Young man with experience teaching chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and athletics in private New England school 
wishes summer position. Wife with Master’s degree and 
fluency in Spanish also desires position. Information and 
recommendations upon request. 
Write to: Box C 36-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


























TEACHING POSITION SOUGHT 


Young man, previously in business, but now nearing 
completion of course work for M.A. in History, desires 
teaching position in boarding school this fall. Will re- 
locate anywhere in the U.S. or abroad. Single, veteran, 
good business references. Career opportunity more 
important than initial salary considerations, 

Write to: Box C 31-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





GUIDANCE-ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION SOUGHT 

Challenging position sought in guidance and/or ad- 
ministrative area within 150 miles of New York City. 
Permanent N. Y. State certification in guidance and 
teaching. Six years’ professional experience in administra- 
tive and organizational procedures plus six years of 
teaching in public and independent schools. M.S. in 
Education. 

Write to: Box C 38-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





























TEACHER SEEKS POSITION 
Man, 38, M.A., married with wife and children, won 
award in national exhibition of art, published writer, ten 
years’ university teaching experience, can teach Art, 
English, Far Eastern History and Language, desires 
position in school or college. 
Please write to: Box C 32-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 

















LANGUAGE AND/OR COMMERCE 
TEACHING POSITION SOUGHT 

Language and/or commerce position desired by male 
married teacher. Academic background: A.B. Degree 
Language Education and Master of Business Administra- 
tion Degree Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. Major fields of interest: 
French, Spanish, and Commerce. Presently teaching in 
high school. Available June 1960. 

Write to: Box C 39-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 

















SEEK TEACHER-COACH POSITION 


Young married man desires teaching and coaching 
position with private boarding school. Certified in 
secondary mathematics. Presently teaching junior high 
school mathematics and coaching football and basketball 
with public system. Excellent references. Résumé avail- 
able promptly. Salary open. 

Please write to: Box C 34-A 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 




















HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 


Experienced both as teacher and headmaster and 
presently serving as teaching-headmaster, married man 
with two children desires position as headmaster or 
assistant headmaster, preferably in boys’ or coeducational 
school. 

Please write to: Box B 29-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
































ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION WANTED 


Headmastership wanted (or assistant to head of large 
school). Broad teaching experience in independent schools 
plus strong business experience make useful combination. 

Write to: Box C 403-A 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 














SECONDARY SCHOOL SESSIONS 


AT AAC CONFERENCE 


Secondary School Alumnors will attack “American 
Philanthropy’s Blind Spot” in Washington, D.C., 
July 10 through July 13. 


The occasion will be the joint conference of the 
American Alumni Council and the American College 
Public Relations Association. 


Work on this attack on “The Blind Spot” (a 
reference to the Council for Independent School Aid 
booklet, issued in January 1958) began in July 1959, 
when J. Moreau Brown, Administrator of General 
Electric’s Educational Support Programs, told second- 
ary school alumnors at the AAC Conference at 
Mackinac Island that they weren’t getting their story 
through to places where it would count and challenged 
them to cooperate in wiping out the “spot.” 


The formal sessions for secondary schools, which 
will begin at 10 a.m. on Sunday, July 10, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, will be preceded by an informal get- 
acquainted session during the evening of July 9. 


At the keynote session on Sunday morning “The 
Challenge” will be presented by a single speaker. 
This will be followed by a presentation of “The 
Organizational Tools for the Job Ahead” by a panel 
consisting of representatives of the three independent 
school organizations: Council for Independent School 
Aid, The National Council of Independent Schools, 
and The Independent Schools Education Board. 


On Sunday afternoon a public relations executive 
will speak on “How to Educate the Nation on the 
Value of Independent Secondary Schools.” 


Hour-long sessions have been scheduled for each of 
the following three mornings. On Monday, a single 
speaker will give “The Foundation Executive’s View 
of The Independent Secondary Schools’ Case.” A 
Trustee, an Alumni Association President, and a 
Headmaster on Tuesday will make a panel presen- 
tation on “Developing The Case.” 


“Communicating the Story” through school and 
other media is the subject of the panel presentation 
by secondary school alumnors on Wednesday. 


In charge of arranging the program is the Rev. 
Joseph M. McKee of Shattuck School, Faribault, 
Minn., AAC Director for Secondary School Activities. 
Arranging the various sections are Brendan J. Farring- 
ton, Phillips Academy; Bernard Hammons, Avon Old 
Farms; Somerville Parker, St. Albans; Robert Ander- 
son, Executive Director of the Council for Inde- 
pendent School Aid; and Paul Winship, Westminster. 


The consultative committee includes Mabel Darrah, 
Northfield School for Girls; Frank Conklin, Deerfield; 
Earl Leinbach, Choate; Richard Lovelace, Taft; 
Morgan Wing, Jr., Pomfret; Robert Matson, Culver; 
Mrs. Charles Ashley, Maumee Valley; Carleton 
McLain, Cranbrook; Norman Smith, Loomis; Day 
Lee, Gunnery; Chester MacCracken, Northfield 
Schools; Lloyd Aukerman, Executive Director of the 
Connecticut Federation of Independent Schools; 
Robert Black, Mercersburg; William Cox, Exeter; 
Robert W. Titzel, Peddie; Fred Stott, Andover; 
Adele Ervin, Westover; and Mrs. Waldo Johnston, 
President of the Alumnae Presidents’ Council of 
Independent Secondary Schools. 


Later in the spring, all secondary schools with 
AAC membership will receive complete details of 
the program. Alumnors from non-member schools 
will be welcome at the conference and should write to 
The American Alumni Council, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue N. W., Washington, 6, D.C., for information. 


With the American Alumni Council and the 
American College Public Relations Association hold- 
ing national conferences at neighboring hotels, in 
Washington, July 10-14, registrants with either group 
will be eligible to attend the sessions of both groups. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND 





THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Atpen D. Grorr, 56 Armour Road, Princeton, New Jersey 


SPREADING THE WORD 


In another of his “A Communication — to the 
Alumni” Paul Cruikshank, headmaster of Taft, 
Watertown, Conn., has made a brief message so read- 
able that it cannot be laid down until assimilated. 
This time he tells of a teacher from a nearby public 
school who was writing a dissertation for his doctorate 
on “the practices, policies, and philosophies of inde- 
pendent schools,” and who sought an interview with 


Mr. Cruikshank. 


Excerpts from the message to Taft alumni are as 
follows: 


In view of his superior qualifications, I was the more 
startled at this man’s ignorance about schools of our 
type. His conception of the independent school was 
truly upsetting. It was his belief that the student body 
of a school such as ours was composed solely of boys 
from families of great wealth; of boys who, being 
“problems” at home, were ‘“‘sent off” to boarding 
schools; and of boys from “‘broken homes.”” He further 
believed that our schools, with deliberate intent, 
fostered the idea of exclusiveness, snobbishness and 
“privilege”. He on his part was startled to learn the 
real facts of the situation: that our school aims to be 
typical of our American society and, in fact, represents 
all strata of our country — social, economic, geographic, 
and religious; that almost one-fourth of our boys have 
scholarship help; that the vast majority of our parents 
are making genuine sacrifices to send their boys to us; 
that we accept no so-called “problem boys’’; and that 
less than 4% of our boys’ parents have been divorced. 
Moreover, I added my conviction that a school of our 
type is far more democratic in spirit and in fact than 
many a public school in that each boy’s position in the 
school is solely dependent on what kind of person he is 
and what kind of contribution he makes — and surely 
not on his family’s name, position, and status. I said 
finally, in summary, that schools such as ours, far from 
being bastions of wealth, continue to survive only be- 
cause of the voluntary support and contributions of 
alumni and parents. 


The man’s erroneous preconceived notions were badly 
shattered by the facts and, I grant, the opinions I gave 
him. An indication of his misunderstanding of our 
schools was his expression of genuine surprise that he had 
been warmly welcomed by me. He further confessed that 
his professor and his classmates in his graduate school had 
been highly critical of him, indeed had even ridiculed 
him, when he informed them he was writing his thesis on 
the independent school. 

The conference, which I greatly enjoyed, was, I sin- 
cerely hope, helpful to my visitor. It was surely illumi- 
nating to me — but also most upsetting. How poorly, 


apparently, we schools have interpreted ourselves to the 
general public if the misunderstanding of this able man 
and his well-educated colleagues is typical of that of 
many — and I am truly afraid that it is. 


That the general public be well informed about and 
have confidence in our independent schools is important 
if such schools are, by virtue of their high standards, to 
exert the maximum leavening influence on the nation’s 
educational program. To be important to themselves 
and for themselves is hardly enough. Their ability to 
contribute and their worth cannot be utilized to the 
fullest unless the public generally understands and 
recognizes the significance of their role. Ignorance of 
these schools and their worth can lead to attitudes of 
suspicion and can make their influence on our educa- 
tional program a regrettably divisive one. 


SUGAR AND SPICE 


When headmasters’ wives take pen in hand to 
write to the clientele almost anything has been known 
to happen. The mothers of Perkiomen School, 
Pennsburg, Pa., are of one mind, though, about the 
Perk-o-lator, the handiwork from first typing to 
mimeographing and mailing of their headmaster’s 
wife, Mrs. Stephen Roberts. Each of her intimate 
one-pagers must be received with joy. 


On a September day she wrote: 


Well, this year for the first time, I can really write to 
you with understanding. You see, the day before you 
brought your sons to Perkiomen, I took my son to 
Princeton and left him—and wept all the way to 
Lawrenceville alone by myself in the car. And now I 
know how it is—the front door doesn’t slam any 
more — there are no pop bottles under the chairs — the 
radio is quiet some of the time— the opening and 
closing of the refrigerator door has ceased. The cold 
meat you bought for sandwiches later tonight is still 
there! and a whole bottle of milk is unopened! The 
record player is silent — and isn’t his room a dream of 
cleanliness and order? No socks under the bed... no 
shoes on the window sill... no pajamas on the floor... 
it is just as you left it— strange and empty and abso- 
lutely AWFUL! If it weren’t for the puppy to greet 
you when you open the door, it would never be worth 
going home at all, And then a little gremlin reminds 
you of that day in August when you muttered to your 
husband, “If I can just keep my patience and my 
sanity till I get him off to school!” 


And on she goes into the extra-curricular and 
athletic activities of the boys, or whatever comes to 
her mind as her fingers rattle along on the Underwood. 
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If you are interested, Mrs. Roberts probably could 
and would send you a specimen or two. We tremble, 
though, to consider what monstrous results might 
follow the use of such a tool by less talented hands. 


* 


There must be many well-planned weekends for a 
school’s clientele of which we have not heard. The 
“Winter Weekend” of the Fay School, Southborough, 
Mass. attracts our particular attention as we read the 
invitation of Harrison L. Reinke, headmaster. Here 
are excerpts which indicate the warmth of the hospi- 
tality and the variety of entertainment provided. 


To Fay School Parents, Alumni, and Friends: 


Greetings to everybody! Once more Fay School will 
hold open house on a Winter Weekend — February 
12th, 13th, 14th. You are hereby most cordially 
invited to come to Southborough for this Weekend, 
take part in the festivities, see boys and old friends, 
and enjoy yourselves. ... 

The details of the program have not yet been finally 
arranged; but on Friday night, probably about 7:30 
P.M., the Weekend will begin with a presentation of 
“The Gondoliers” by Gilbert and Sullivan. On 
Saturday, outdoor sports will be featured, with oppor- 
tunities for the visitors to participate (bring your 
skates and/or skis). In case of unfavorable weather 
conditions, there will be an indoor program of sports. 

At midday on Saturday, a buffet luncheon for all 
guests will be served at the School. There will be a book 
exhibit on Saturday, and boys and parents will have the 
opportunity to see and buy from a large selection of new 
books. On Saturday night there will be a dance for 
everyone, young and old; for this occasion formal dress 
is suggested, but entirely optional. On Sunday, boys 
may spend the day with their parents and friends, 
although everyone is invited to attend Church Service 
in the morning at 9:15. Sunday will be considered an 
“‘off bounds” day only for those who have visitors. 


* 


It won’t often seem to us that we can afford the 
space to print an entire annual giving appeal. The 
one dated December 1, 1959, and signed by Leslie R. 
Severinghaus, headmaster of The Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa., however, has an originality that 
makes it worthy of attention by our readers. It reads 
as follows: 


Dear Friends: 


Every time a major rocket leaves the launching pad, 
the American people have incurred a developmental and 
operational cost of at least $3,000,000. That is enough 
to pay the entire educational costs of 780 Haverford 
boys for five years. It would cover the salaries of our 
fifty-one teachers for more than seven years. 

This appeal for Annual Giving does not pretend to 
comment upon the ultimate values of rocket research, 
We are aware, however, that citizens are constantly 
forming individual and group opinions with respect to 


“relative values’, The only judgment we can pass, 
without fear of contradiction, is that rockets are 
terribly expensive and that we spend too little on 
education. If we can approve a $3,000,000 expenditure 
every time a count-down button is pushed and a missile 
heads for outer space, we should be equally concerned 
about providing the right kind of education for Haver- 
ford boys as they head into the outer space of the 
intellect. This we have been doing for more than 
seventy-five years, and this we shall continue to do so 
long as the many who have confidence in what we are 
achieving continue to support our work. 

For the Board of Directors and the Staff I express 
deep appreciation for the remarkable help that has 
come to the School from you as we have brought about 
the significant improvements of the past few years. 


* 


Humorous writing requires skill and can have dire 
results if presented indiscreetly. There is little humor 
in our schools’ publications. The News, published 
monthly by Green Chimneys School for Little Folk, 
Brewster, N. Y., is an exception. A gaiety, with 
dignity, and a fine sense of humor, pervade this 
sheet. 


From Vol. X, No. 2 we quote: 


Chi-chi is enjoying the warm climate of the tool 
house. It isn’t easy to keepa monkey penned up. Just 
the other day, she broke out and headed for the dormi- 
tory. There is no way of telling where we will find her 
next. Her companions, the white mice and the guinea 
pigs, are doing well in their winter quarters. Spring is 
just around the corner, and they will be outdoors, and 
we hope in a new zoo. Has anyone any pets to donate? 
No cats or dogs, please. 





Excerpt from a sixth grader’s composition . . .““My 
uncle’s wife had a baby. His name is Ralph but they 
call him Ralphie for short.” 


* 


Another Vol. 1, No. 1 News/etter — this time out of 
Morgan Park Academy, Chicago. Like many others, 
it is attractive, readable, and yet economical-looking. 
Such newsletters have appeared in surprisingly large 
number this year. The leading column tells of an 
interesting visit, in part, as follows: 


A nationally prominent educational figure made himself 
inconspicuous for two days in November when he returned to 
Morgan Park Academy to evaluate the progress and changes 
made since he visited the school when it maintained the former 
military program in 1958. Perry Dunlap Smith, Headmaster 
Emeritus of The North Shore Country Day School, came to the 
Academy at the request of the Board of Trustees and reported 
his findings in a letter to Board President, Arthur B. Horton. 

During his visit Mr. Smith attended classed by quietly slipping 
into rooms unannounced, questioned students and teachers, and 
was given full access to all school records. A report which Mr. 
Smith gave the Board of Trustees two years ago greatly in- 
fluenced the decision to drop the military program. 
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Mr. Smith stated: ‘There is a spirit of sincerity and determi- 
nation to establish high academic and ethical standards, on the 
part of teachers and pupils alike, which is both refreshing and 


gratifying to find in any school. I received a strong impression 
of a faculty which is dedicated to its task and which has faith in 
its leadership.” 

* 


Postscript — Still another four-page “‘first,” titled 
News Bulletin, has just come in from The Stevens 
School, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


rs 


Three shiny new editors have produced a modern- 
ized Lawrentian at New Jersey’s Lawrenceville. 
Their introductory paragraph says: “We present this 
issue to our readers with the hope that we have 
retained the spirit of former Lawrentians but with 
modification of style emanating from who we are. 
Each man must work as he can.” Among the attrac- 
tive changes is the reduction to a smaller type size of 
the copious alumni notes. These, incidentally, have a 
formality contrasting strongly with those of a college 
weekly five miles “up the road,” which shares the 
same giant presses with the Lawrentian. 


* 


The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., used a bright 
yellow heavy card of letterhead size with “please 
post” instructions to promote its “summer science 
program,” sponsored by two aviation companies, two 
foundations, two colleges, and the school itself. 


* 


A centennial year calls for the best effort, and Mary 
Institute, St. Louis, has made that effort in publishing 
“From Mary to You,” dedicated “to the 3,375 
graduates and the hundreds of other students who 
have left footprints in the halls of Mary Institute.” 
The book, 140 pages, will always be cherished by 
alumnae. Additional copies are available at $3.75 
each, 


x 


Comparable statistics — not for fifty years but for 
fifteen — are presented impressively by President 
Fox, of Punahou School, Honolulu, in the Punahou 
Bulletin. Student enrollment in that fifteen-year 
period grew from 1,100 to 2,888; plant value from 
$1,800,064. to $4,660,073.; operating budget from 
$425,566 to $1,915,086 — and so forth. 


* 


A special letter from Kiplinger — four pages of it — 
is inclosed by the Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, 
Calif., with a supplement to the students’ paper, 





aptly stressing the school’s needs. This is a mailing 
of special value. 
* 


Ample-sized cuts with adequate inking are noted 
happily in a recent issue of the Bulletin of Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y. Here one sees the 
features of persons who deserve identification by 
those who know them or have heard of them and 
want to know what they look like. By the way, a 
school father, the governor of Connecticut, declared 
October 28 Emma Willard day in his state. 


* 


The Uncrowned King is the title of a little book of 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., written by Edward 
T. Hall, headmaster, and widely distributed by James 
V. Moffatt, assistant headmaster. The essay describes 
the responsibilities of a boarding school teacher. Read 
it elsewhere in this issue. 


* 


School publications frequently show where the 
graduating class went to college, but the Punahou 
Bulletin, Punahou School, Honolulu, under the title 
“‘Whereabouts of ’55,” shows in detail where those 
whose undergraduate college careers are ended can 
now be found. The graduating class of ’55 numbered 
208, of whom 203 went to college. 


JOTS AND TITTLES 


From that well-written book In the Days of 
McKinley, by Margaret Leech, Harper & Brothers: 
On page 69: 

“He (McKinley) did not comprehend or cultivate the 
art of public relations.” 
On page 70: 


“McKinley had one qualification that was lacking 
in the machine politicians—a deep respect for 
public opinion.” 


* 


One of the slickest school catalogues, a forty-eight 
pager on beautiful coated stock, contains pictures of 
many of the school’s students but none of the academic 
teachers. Coaches of athletic teams, an overly- 
accented feature, are shown with the players. 


* 


Examples of editorial privilege by school boys who 
sometimes seem to confuse liberty and license: 


Some boys don’t like vacations because just when 
their palate is becoming accustomed to school comesti- 
bles, they are mercilessly reminded of how good food 
can taste. The rehabilitation then must start all over 
again, 
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The day boys are reveling in unaccustomed luxury 
as their private domicile gets a pastel paint job. There 
is even talk among the authorities of letting a little heat 
waft down there this winter, probably to increase day- 
boy efficiency. 


A rare sense of humor and limitless tolerance, to put 
it mildly, must be needed by the administrators of 
this school. 

* 


We commend the following, taken from the Mount 
Hermon Alumni News, to the attention of alumni 
secretaries and fund directors: 


Here’s How 


Here’s how your help to Mount Hermon will count: 


If your annual gift to the Alumni Fund is ................ $10 
It is equal to the income on a permanent 

Movies ee EE Oe Ee Cn ae er eee re $250 
If ai] our alumni gave accordingly, our Fund 

WG SU GE BD oases n daddevcccecccsases $100,000 
And this would equal the income from a 

permanent endowment fund of .................4- $2,500,000 


Just multiply or divide the $10 to see how much your support 
may mean to Mount Hermon, 


* 


Old Shads Association of Shattuck School, Fari- 
bault, Minn., gives to its alumni an opportunity to 
nominate, or rather to present for consideration, the 
names of alumni to become members of the Executive 
Committee of the Association. This goes a step 
further than the fine democratic plan of many schools 
in seeking possible nominees’ names for trustee 
candidates. From Executive Committee members 
can come trustees as the years of service demonstrate 
ability. 


* 


The socal town library, a gem of its kind for service, 
got for us the new book The Image Merchants, by 
Irwin Ross (Doubleday & Company, Inc.) — subtitle, 
“The Fabulous World of Public Relations.” Every 
word of it has been read, for it goes back to our early 
days, in 1913, when “publicity men” had no high- 
sounding public relations titles nor such fancy incomes. 
They were a handful then. Now there are 1,250 
P R firms in the country, and Fortune four years ago 
estimated that nearly 5,000 corporations either had 
their own P R departments, retained outside counsel, 
or did both. The pace of P R in commerce and 
industry is a different kind from that yet aimed for 
by our independent schools. May it stay so. 


Then, later, another book, Public Relations, Princi- 
ples, Cases, and Problems, by Bertrand R. Canfield 
(Richard D. Irwin, Inc.), was placed in our hands. 
This 700-page manual of public relations work and 


procedure must be in the libraries of many who are 
in the industrial field of public relations. 


* 


You may find it difficult to believe, but now is the 
time when the presses are beginning to roll with the 
printing of Christmas cards. We were impressed at 
the 1959 holiday season by the good taste, with 
economy, of the institutional Christmas cards of our 
members. Once begun the custom might be difficult 
to discontinue, but that is a negative attitude to 
assume. Such greetings convey a warmth of feeling 
to everyone of a school’s family. They are certain 
to stand out in everyone’s collection of greeting cards, 
no matter how voluminous it may be. 


+ 


Do you remember the booklet “This is the S E B’’? 
Describing the functions and services of the organ- 
ization, it ran into many editions. Now our zealous 
Executive Secretary has prepared and published 
“This is the I S E B,” a twenty-page booklet contain- 
ing information of value to every teacher in inde- 
pendent schools. An alert ISEB representative sees 
to it that every member of the faculty has one and 
that each year appointees are so equipped. The book- 
let is available without charge. 


+ 


“The Magazine Project,” prior to the 1959 Christ- 
mas holidays, was instituted by Old Shads’ Asso- 
ciation of Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. Sub- 
scriptions were solicited from alumni by the Rev. 
Joseph M. McKee, secretary of Old Shads’ Asso- 
ciation, profit coming from the publishers as a com- 


mission. 
* 


Anyone would realize what a jump it is from head- 
master of The Allen-Stevenson School, New York 
City, to the Taipei American Schools, Taiwan, 
Formosa. A mimeographed news bulletin from 
Joseph C. Rennard, who has made that jump into 
the superintendency of the Taipei American School 
Association, increases one’s respect for the span he 
has encompassed. The school, an associate member of 
ISEB, has more than 1,600 students — girls and boys 
from kindergarten through high school, about 100 
instructors, and sixty staff members. Eighty-five 
per cent of the student body are Americans trans- 
planted from public schools located in almost every 
state in the Union. Some twelve per cent are drawn 
from the Chinese families on the Island who are 
interested in having their sons and daughters learn 
English. The language barrier many times presents 
a perplexing predicament. 
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MISCELLANY 


The latest sesqui-centennial publication of The 
Lawrenceville School (N.J.) is “Good Reading,” a 
pocket-sized, classified list of books for reading for 
enjoyment, not required reading. In their usual self- 
effacing way Gerrish Thurber, librarian, and his 
committee are hidden in anonymity. There are a 
limited number of extra copies of this fascinating 
booklet, if desired by our readers. 


* 


The Council for Independent School Aid announces 
that the American Brake Shoe Company of New York 
City and the Merck Company Foundation of Rahway, 
New Jersey have recently expanded their matching 
gifts programs to include independent secondary 
schools. This brings to fifteen the number of business 
firms which now match contributions to independent 
schools. Complete information on these companies 


may be obtained by writing to the Council at 4 West 
43rd Street, New York 36, New York. 


SUGGESTED READING 


A Handbook for College Bound Students and Their 
Counselors. The Association of College Admissions 
Counselors. 308 pp. Oak Park, Ill. $1.50. A guide 
for secondary school counselors and students to 
college-members of the A. C. A. C. 


Which College for You? by Edward Hodnett. 114 
pp. New York: Harper & Bros. $2.95. A step-by- 
step guide for high school students who are trying to 
decide whether or not to apply for admission to 
college, and if so, which one and how. 


The Role of the School in American Society by V. T. 
Thayer. 530 pp. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$6. A basic study of the philosophy, purposes, 
function and organization of the American school 
system. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Jonn De Q. Briccs, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Contey, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


The students of Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind., are devoting more care to English 
structure and composition in written work for all 
their academic subjects since the issuance of “Ten 
Commandments” of good usage, compiled by the 
Academy’s faculty committee on reading and writing 
skills. 


The rules are: 


1, Maintain the same basic tense throughout a piece of 
writing. Use the past tense in writing about the past. 


NN 


Be sure that verbs agree with their subjects. 


3. Attach all modifiers firmly to what they are supposed to 
modify. 

4. Besure that all pronouns (especially “this” and “which’’) 
have clear, definite antecedents, with which they agree. 


5. Do not use ten words to say what can be as clearly 
expressed in five. (Do not pad!) 


6. Avoid sentences beginning with “‘it is,’”’ “it was,” “there 
is,” and “there are.” 


7. Avoid the passive voice. 
8. Avoid the conjunction “so.” 


9. Do not use contractions in formal writing. Especially 
do not use the abbreviation “etc.” 


10. Do not introduce into any paragraph material that is not 

relevant to the main idea. 

A mathematics teacher, Ray C. Jurgensen (chair- 
man of the department and Eppley Chairholder in 
Mathematics), heads the committee. Membership 
is made up from representatives of each of the aca- 
demic departments, since Culver considers writing 
skills important in each subject. 


The plan was first suggested by Dr. Russell Bastert 
of Williams College. Dr. Bastert, whose article 
entitled “Teaching a Unit on Progressivism” appeared 
in the January issue of THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, was on the Culver faculty last year as the 
Eppley Chairholder in History. 
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Harvard School, North Hollywood, Calif., added 
to its curriculum this year advanced courses in 
biology, chemistry, physics, and modern history. 
Students who elected these Honors courses met the 
prerequisite of a B plus in the regular course, or a 
score of 575 on the College Entrance Examination 
Board achievement test in the subject, taken in May, 
1959, 


Textbooks used are: Biology, by R. B. Brown (D. 
C. Heath); College Chemistry, Linus Pauling (W. H. 
Freeman & Co.); College Chemistry in the Laboratory, 
Malm & Frantz (W. H. Freeman & Co.); College 
Physics, Fourth Edition, Mendenhall & others (D. C. 
Heath); Experiments in College Physics, Cioffari (D. 
C. Heath); and Contemporary Europe Since 1870, 
revised edition, C. J. H. Hayes (Macmillan). The 
laboratory work in the biology course follows mimeo- 
graphed directions devised by the instructor. 


Honors cours:s in mathematics have been in effect 
several years. This year two of the sections of the 
eighth grade began algebra in September, and the 
third section (a lower ability group) will begin algebra 
in February. In grades 9 through 12, forty-two per 
cent of those taking mathematics are in the Honors 
courses. 


In the field of science, a few selected boys are 
allowed to take the regular biology course in the 
ninth grade. Similarly, some sophomores are per- 
mitted to take chemistry, and a boy in the honors 
section of algebra may take physics as early as the 
tenth grade. A prerequisite for all others who wish 
to take physics is a C plus in algebra II the previous 
year. 


The Hun School, Princeton, N. J., announces an 
addition to its social studies department, an intro- 
ductory course in economics, which is open to seniors. 
This course is taken at the same time that a senior 
takes the second year of American history. Thus the 
economic conditions in post Civil War American 
history can be explored more deeply. 


The mathematics department of the Hun School 
announces the introduction of a half year course in 
the mathematics of statistics and probability in place 
of solid geometry for seniors. This has been done to 
meet the recommendations of the college admissions 
board of the CEEB. Lt. Col. J. P. Donohue, chairman 
of the mathematics department, attended the summer 
seminar in mathematics at Princeton University the 
past summer, where probability and statistics were 
the major emphasis. 


The curriculum committee has approved a new 
requirement for all students in the school, five major 


courses each year. Howard W. Stepp, Chairman, 
Dr. Harold W. Dodds, Professor Gregg Dougherty, 
Professor J. Merrill Knapp, and Donald E. Williams, 
the members of the committee, have expressed the 
belief that such a program will better prepare students 
for the burden of freshman courses in college. Being 
used to near capacity work should make the tran- 
sition to college work easier. 





The Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn., 
language department has added German to its 
curriculum this year, the first German taught at 
the school since about 1934. 





A good course of professional guidance for the 
independent school may lie in the parents of the 
students. In the late fall of the current school year 
at New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., an engineering guidance course was 
inaugurated under the direction of Mr. Paul H. 
Jaenichen, father of a former cadet at NYMA. There 
will be a series of twelve lectures, and the purpose of 
the course is to acquaint the students with the nature 
of engineering and advise them on the qualifications 
for a successful career in this important field. The 
sessions, which are held on Friday evenings, consist of 
lectures, a review of guidance material previously 
furnished, the presentation of selected engineering 
subjects, the showing of appropriate films, and dis- 
cussion. 


Many of the films used in the course are those 
produced by the Corps of Engineers. Among those 
shown during the early meetings, the following stand 
out: “Operation Blue Jay” and “Greenland 1957,” 
illustrating problems in Arctic construction, and 
emphasizing the need for continuous research in 
Arctic engineering; “Junior Engineers,” to show the 
diversity of engineering activities in an organization 
as large as the Corps of Engineers; and “Shackles for 
the Giant,” the improvement of the Mississippi River 
for navigation and flood control, including (1) the 
work by Captain Eads on the South Pass in the 
Mississippi River Delta in 1875, and (2) Brig. Gen. 
Ferguson’s cutoff program in the 1930’s, which resulted 
in the shortening of the river from Cairo, IIl., to the 
mouth by some 170 miles. 


With the opening of school in September, the 
Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa., introduced a 
new science program at the First Form level. Re- 
placing the traditional approach at the ninth grade 
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level, where there is an inevitable tendency to overlap 
work covered in the seventh and eighth grades, a new 
and stimulating course has been instituted. In the 
new program, the master no longer holds recitation 
and demonstration periods limited by a General 
Science text book; instead, the course is segmented 
into six-week periods in each of which important 
concepts of biology, chemistry, geology, and physics 
are introduced. 


The primary aim of this method of presentation is 
to give the student foundations upon which to build 
in both the biological and physical sciences. The 
class, basically demonstration, is complemented with 
ninety-minute laboratory periods once each week. 
The student’s participation stimulates interest and 
motivates constructive effort, and affords him the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with the use of new 
laboratory equipment and of being better trained in 
scientific techniques and methods at an earlier time. 


The program is so developed that one master will 
be in direct charge of the progress of the course 
throughout the year. However, he is assisted, in 
both class and laboratory periods, by the regular 
instructors in biology, chemistry, and physics. 


A first semester requirement holds each student 
responsible for a written report in a branch of the 
physical or biological sciences. This report is care- 
fully evaluated as to its scientific accuracy and form. 


In the second semester a science project is required. 
A flat, three-dimensional, or a working model of some 
scientific advancement or the application of a scientific 
principle is constructed by each student. The student 
efforts are displayed on Prize Day and judged by a 
selected group, representing the various fields. This 
offers a secondary goal for their initiative and abilities. 


In this initial period of application, William Hrisko, 
head of the department of sciences, has noted that the 
fresh approach to the sciences at this grade level 
arouses a desire in the student to seek the higher 
standards of biology, chemistry, and physics rather 
than accept a “‘watered down” traditional review. 





J. Donald Neitz, instructor at the Riverdale 
Country School, New York City, has announced a 
schedule of lectures to be presented to the honors 
course. This is a special series of academic lectures 
and discussions for select seniors from both the boys’ 
school and girls’ school. The first speaker for the 
second semester will be Lewis Eigen, who will lecture 
on music. Mr. Eigen is presently studying on a 
Ford Foundation grant and is on the staff of the Colle- 


giate School. William Files of the school’s French 
department will speak on “The Nineteenth Century 
French Novel.” William Davis, of the English 
department, will have as his topic “Tragedy — Then 
and Now.” “Philosophies” will be the topic for 
William Williams on February 23. The honors course 
is designed to give the select group of students an 
opportunity to hear lectures on intellectual and 
culturally stimulating topics. 





Last summer St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s School, 
New York City, acquired a set of English handbells. 
The bells, a two octave set (G to G), were ordered 
two years ago from the Whitechapel Bell Foundry in 
London, a firm which has cast many famous bells in 
the course of its four hundred year history, among 
them the Liberty Bell. The set is used as a regular 
part of the music curriculum in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and the bellringers have performed at a 
number of school functions already this year. The 
music department finds the bells particularly useful 
for seventh and eighth grade boys, who are lost to 
singing when their voices are changing. The children 
learn some basic theory and harmony through playing 
the bells and they gain an early sense of accomplish- 
ment as well. The school belongs to the American 
Guild of English Handbell Ringers. 





As part of an enrichment program to offer stimu- 
lating and challenging academic work outside the 
classroom for interested and ambitious students, 
Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., has insti- 
tuted a voluntary seminar in science, under the 
direction of Antony J. Botti, physics master. The 
seminar is designed to appeal to students who have 
studied mechanics and wave motion in physics. Its 
content will be atomic and nuclear physics. The 
teacher’s and students’ guide will be Dr. Harvey 
White’s Atomic Age Physics, a paperback which was 
designed for his television course given in 1958-1959. 


The general plan for the course will be a lecture by 
the instructor followed by an informal discussion by 
the students on the material presented. The scope of 
the program will depend on the interest of the students 
enrolled and the time available. 


The science seminar is the second such program to 
be instituted this year at Shady Side Academy. The 
course in modern concepts in mathematics has been 
under way since September, and has proved a valuable 
addition to the academic program. Both courses are 
carried without credit. 
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Sterling School, Craftsbury Common, Vt., has 
inaugurated this term a non-credit typing course for 
twelve boys each year. New machines were pur- 
chased, and the course was over-subscribed one hour 
after the announcement was made. It is taught 
during the activity period each afternoon. Another 
non-credit course, required of all fourth formers, 
offered for the first time this year, is public speaking. 
Boys must address the assembled school and faculty 
at least once a week for five minutes either extempo- 
raneously, or upon a subject which they are given 
only one hour to prepare. 





Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., announces 
a newly revised curriculum, especially in the fields of 
mathematics, science, and French, affecting grades 
seven through twelve for the school year 1959-60. 
The new program was discussed thoroughly before 
adoption in a weekly series of meetings by the Cur- 
riculum Committee composed of the administration 
and all department heads. 


Under the leadership of Leo N. Kallfalz, the mathe- 
matics department has established an integrated 
course of study for grades eight through twelve which 
will take four years to go into full operation. This 
year the eighth grade will complete the elementary 
algebra course formerly taught in grade nine. Inter- 
mediate algebra then will be taught in grade nine and 
plane geometry in grade ten, all required courses 
meeting five forty-minute periods a week. In the 
eleventh grade, students may elect a course consisting 
of trigonometry, solid geometry, and college algebra, 
meeting four times a week; and in senior year they 
may elect analytical geometry and calculus, also 
meeting four times a week. The new program will 
enable students to satisfy theit minimum mathematics 
requirement for graduation and college admission at 
the end of their tenth-grade year; to continue, if so 
desired, with a more rigorous preparation for college 
mathematics and science and for the advanced place- 
ment examinations during the last year; and to afford 
the more capable student a greater opportunity for 
continued growth in the field of mathematics. 


The head of the science department, Oliver W. 
Crichton, has developed a new elective course for the 
ninth grade — introduction of laboratory sciences — 
designed to introduce students to the fundamentals of 
biology, chemistry, and physics. The primary ob- 
jective of the course is to enable interested students, to 
pursue advanced work in any of the three disciplines 
during their tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade years, 
and a secondary objective is to enable all students 
taking any of the three higher courses to approach it 


in a more scientific manner and with a mastery of some 
fundamentals. 


Organized science courses in grades six, seven, and 
eight will continue to emphasize laboratory techniques 
and attempt to develop an interest in the field, data 
gathering, and careful observation. 


The program in physics, offered to juniors and 
seniors, now consists of the Physical Science Study 
Committee Course developed at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. George W. Hutt spent the last 
year taking evening courses at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., designed to prepare physics teachers 
to instruct in the new program. 


French is now a required course for all seventh 
grade students rather than an elective course beginning 
in grade nine. All students will take French for four 
years in satisfaction of the minimum requirement of 
three units for graduation and college admission, but 
it is hoped that most will continue with the language 
for all six years through grade twelve. The program, 
guided by Howard E. Yule, assistant headmaster and 
language department head, emphasizes the oral-aural 
approach and will provide an excellent background for 
entrance to college and a foundation for other lan- 
guages as well. 


Tower Hill continues to offer advanced placement 
courses in English, United States history, mathe- 
matics, French, and Latin under the new program. 





In expanding its offerings to include a new course in 
Russian civilizations, Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass., shows the educational gains that can 
be made through cooperation between the schools and 
the foundations. 


Set up as a pilot project for other area schools, the 
new course, first offered in 1960-1961, involves leader- 
ship cooperation of members of at least three major 


agencies concerned with education for national 
survival through improved international under- 
standing. 


In addition to Williston Academy, through Head- 
master Phillips Stevens and its history department, 
the project involves the timely mediation of Dr. 
William G. Avirett, himself formerly head of an 
independent school history department (Deerfield 
Academy) and now Executive Associate of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. It 
involves, also, the decision of the Johnson Foundation 
to invest in the model program projected for Williston. 


In designing the course which won Johnson Foun- 
dation support, Archibald L. Hepworth, chairman of 
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the Williston history department, together with his 
associates, combined general flexibility and range with 
definiteness of goal. The proposed course likewise 
included features recently stressed as speeding up 
American education for personal and civic maturity. 
Among these features are seminar-type instruction to 
some extent; collateral reading and expanded library 
resources of books and periodicals; visiting lecturers 
to address the entire student body; visiting Russian 
students; increased use of films; participation in 
related conferences elsewhere; intra-school panels; an 
inter-school campus conference; inter-departmental 
cooperation (English, music, art, language). 


Henry Teller, a Russian history major at Harvard 
University, will devote the coming summer to ad- 
vanced Russian study at Harvard. He will conduct 
the course in Russian civilizations. 


UNUSUAL CONTEST 
At The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., the 


Choate News is sponsoring an essay-writing contest 
open to all students of the Windward Islands. This 
fall the topic was the effect and significance of the 
formation of the West Indian Federation in 1958, or 
an alternate topic for Granada was the effect on their 
economy of Hurricane Janet. The purpose of this 
contest is to stimulate an interest among the students 
of the West Indies in the field of critical thought in 
writing as well as provoke West Indian students with 
an interest in their own Islands in relation to the rest 
of the world. Of the two prize winners, one was fiom 
Dominica and the other from Granada. There was an 
extraordinary response which the peoples of these 
Islands gave to the contest. The two winners received 
three-column banner headlines and large front page 
spreads in all of the leading newspapers of these 


Islands. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
is celebrating the 150th anniversary of its founding 
in 1810 with a year-long series of academic conferences 
examining “The Impact of Advanced Standing in 
School and College.” The advanced standing program 
grew out of the “General Education” study of tran- 
sition from school to college drawn up ten years ago 
by a committee representing the faculties of Andover, 
Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. 
Representatives from each of the six founding insti- 
tutions, together with representatives of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service and the committees of exam- 
iners, make up the discussion panels for each of the 


eight academic conferences. The culmination of the 
year’s study will come on June 16-18, when the 
Administrators’ Conference of the College Entrance 
Examination Board will meet in Lawrenceville to 
receive the reports of the individual conferences. 


Each of the conferences is held on a Wednesday, 
and in addition to the panel members and speakers, 
some fifty or sixty guests from independent schools, 
high schools, and colleges participating in the ad- 
vanced standing program are invited to Lawrence- 
ville for the day-long program consisting of morning 
and afternoon sessions, a luncheon in the school, and a 
reception and tea at the close of the day in Foundation 
House, the residence of the headmaster and Mrs. Bruce 
McClellan. Panelists and speakers arrive at the school 
on Tuesday afternoon for dinner at Foundation House 
and coffee with the members of the sponsoring 
Lawrenceville department and a meeting with mem- 
bers of an appropriate student organization. 


The conference on mathematics took place on 
October 27-28, Latin and Greek on December 1-2, 
history on January 12-13, religion on February 9-10, 
science on February 23-24, and French and Spanish 
on March 8-9. The German conference will be held 
on April 22 and English on April 26-27. 


Other events celebrating Lawrenceville’s sesqui- 
centennial year include a series of concerts on Sunday 
afternoons, addresses by well-known figures in govern- 
ment and business, and a gala alumni weekend on 
May 20-21. The celebration will conclude on October 
22 with a Service of Dedication on Parents Day. 


OPERA FOR CHILDREN 


For its Fourth Annual Night of Opera, the Glee 
Club of the Park School of Baltimore, on November 
20, 21, 1959, presented the premier performances of a 
new work, The Refuge, by Jack R. Ramey, chairman 
of the departments of music and classics and member 


of the ISEB’s Music Committee. 


Based on an episode from John Hersey’s The Wall, 
the opera, set in an orphanage in the Polish ghetto 
during the Second World War, told the story of the 
sufferings and tragedy of the pawns of conflict: the 
children. Although they, more than adults, often 
suffer directly as a result of the inhumanity of their 
elders, their innocence and naiveté allow them to 
exist oblivious of the intolerable situations. 


Mr. Ramey wrote this work specifically for the 
younger students in the Upper School at Park. He 
has long felt that there was not sufficient musical 
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material of a serious nature for children which does 
not require a tremendous amount of vocal ability. 
Casting young people in unrealistic tragic roles where 
they must portray adults and adult emotions rarely 
succeeds in conveying the intended pathos of a given 
situation. When the children play themselves in a 
situation which requires a certain amount of inno- 
cence and naiveté, the full force of a tragic conflict 
superimposed upon this innocence is much more 
forceful and realistic. 


Throughout rehearsals the children in the chorus 
were never told what their ultimate fate would be. 
When the Colonel in charge of the orphanage an- 
nounced that they have been allowed to go on a picnic, 
the children in the cast honestly believed that this was 
what was happening. For all they knew, they were 
portraying a group of children in an orphanage during 
the war. 


The Refuge will be performed again at the Hagers- 
town Museum of Art, May 8, 1960. If any other 
member school would be interested in presenting this 
work or would care to examine the libretto, Mr. 
Ramey would be happy to send a copy. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


On January 17 at The Choate School in Walling- 
ford, Conn., John Owen of Avon, Conn., presented a 
chess exhibition by playing seventeen boys at the 
same time. He won fourteen games, stalemated two, 
and lost one. He always played with white in all 
matches, giving him the first move. He has staged 
similar exhibitions at Hotchkiss and Exeter. 





On February 23 and 24, the parents association of 
Collegiate School, New York City, held two most 
successful “Book Days,” and as a result over 400 
new books were added to the school library. This 


year’s “‘sale” was the fourth annual set of book days, 
and its value cannot be overestimated. 





Through the interest of one of its parents, the 
Collegiate School, recently was privileged to hear 
members of the City Center Opera Company perform 
excerpts from The Ballad of Baby Doe. Two weeks 
earlier, the school had listened and watched with great 
interest a young performer from The City Center 
Ballet Group, who demonstrated and explained all the 
intricacies of the ballet. The City Center Company 
hopes that this was the first of many such visits to 
schools in the Metropolitan area. Judging from the 


warm and enthusiastic reception, the Company should 
certainly continue its plans! 





The 1959-60 Concert and Theater Series of Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind., in the new Eugene 
C. Eppley Auditorium, is an outstanding success. 


The program includes such diverse attractions as a 
concert by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and the 
monologue “Mark Twain Tonight,” by Hal Holbrook, 
an alumnus of the Academy. 


Other attractions in the series include Boris Goldov- 
sky’s Grand Opera Theater, presenting Rigoletto, a 
concert by the Dukes of Dixieland, a performance by 
international concert comedienne Anna Russell, and a 
lecture by Robert St. John. 


There are a total of eleven programs in the series, 
first to be held in the 1500-seat Eppley Auditorium, 
which was dedicated last May. 





During the last eighteen months The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa., has invited distinguished college 
teachers to visit the school for two or three days and 
meet with members of the various departments for 
observation and consultation. Among those recently 
visiting the school in connection with this program 
are: Professor Richard B. Sewall, English, Yale 
University; Professor David Owen, history, Harvard 
University; Professor Marcel Gutwirth, modern lan- 
guages, Haverford College; Professor Donald H. 
Andrews, Johns Hopkins University, physical sciences. 
In addition, the department of mathematics is 
receiving a special two hour weekly seminar in 
new concepts of mathematics under the direction of 
Professor David K. Harrison of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Interested alumni of The Hill School have instituted 
a series of lectures to supplement the humanities fund, 
which has brought to the school the annual Paideia 
Conference, performances by noted musicians, ex- 
hibitions of art and rare manuscripts, and other 
offerings of an aesthetic nature. Called “Lectures in 
the American Heritage,” the new series was in- 
augurated on January 31 by Senator Barry Goldwater 
of Arizona. Other speakers of different backgrounds 
and points of view will be included in this series and 
in the school’s regular program of senior forums. 





The Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn. 
has instituted the McGuinn lecture series this year, 
a program designed to bring outstanding speakers for 
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lectures to the sixth form humanities course. Mem- 
bers of the Kingswood board of trustees and others 
have contributed to the fund which supports these 
lectures, named in honor of John A. McGuinn, who 
retired last spring. 





Under a special program of self-criticism and 
evaluation, Principal William G. Saltonstall invited 
eight recent graduates to return to The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., as a young alumni 
visiting committee. In an effort to take advantage of 
their impressions and experiences in college, the visit- 
ing committee spent a weekend at Exeter in dis- 
cussions and conferences with departmental chairmen, 
administrative officers, and former advisors. On the 
agenda for discussion were topics including dormitory 
regulations, academic preparation for college teaching, 
the degree of freedom and independence, pressure of 
college admissions, and other aspects of school and 
college life. The young alumni visiting committee 
represented a cross section of colleges and was made 
up of an upper classman and lower classman from 
each of the Universities of Ohio State, North Carolina, 
Harvard, and Williams. 





Recent activity in the area of the arts includes a 
violin recital by George Szpinalski, who is currently 
teaching Russian at St. George’s School, Newport, 
R. I. Mr. Szpinalski is a former member of the first 
violin section of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


As part of the Epiphany service, the Collegium 
Musicum, an adult choral group including several 
faculty wives, performed a number of renaissance and 
early baroque works, accompanied by recorder, flute, 
and virginal. A spring concert, sgain under the 
direction of Richard Bennett, the school choirmaster, 
will feature secular and vocal work by Brahms and 


Hindemith. 


Richard Grosvenor, head of the art department, 
during the spring term will join a group tour sponsored 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The tour, four 
weeks in length, will involve visits to the principal art 
museums, private collections and galleries of Europe. 


The dramatic association plans to present, as the 
first production on its new stage, The Taming of the 
Shrew in early American frontier setting. 





The alumni association of Shattuck School, Fari- 
bault, Minn., has allocated funds for honoraria to 
bring resource persons to the Shattuck campus to 


meet with faculty and students for each of the aca- 
demic departments as well as for curriculum and 
guidance consultants. 


Resource persons who will visit the school in the 
near future include Harold Pluimer, science education 
consultant of the Minnesota State Department of 
Education, science department; Dr. W. Wosley, 
Tennyson, associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, guidance; and Dr. Charles E. 
Shain, acting chairman of the English department at 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., English depart- 
ment. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
was host to the National Women’s Hockey Tourna- 
ment on Thanksgiving Day through November 29. 
Sponsor for the event was Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, whose two daughters, Julie and Patricia, 
attend the school. Mr. Nixon greeted the 240 visiting 
players from twenty United States teams and threw 
down the first ball to get the tournament underway. 


At the end of the three-day competition, held on 
Sidwell Friends’ three largest athletic fields, all-star 
first and second teams were selected to serve as the 
United States touring team which will represent the 
United States in hockey events abroad during the 
coming year. 


Evelyn Fine, director of girls’ physical education, 
served as co-chairman of the tournament — first of its 
kind to be held in the nation’s capital. 





The Taylor School, Clayton, Mo., for thirty years 
a private preparatory school for boys, announced 
news that beginning with the 1960 fall semester it 
will accept a limited number of girl students in the 
Lower School. From now on the Lower School will be 
coeducational; girls, as well as boys, from age eight 
through thirteen will be in residence. 


This policy change has been adopted by the Board 
in response to numerous requests to make the program 
of the school available to girls who need preparation 
for local and Eastern preparatory schools. The 
Taylor School has, since the beginning, prepared 
many boys for such schools; and under the new plan, 
preference will be given to girls who are able to do this 
intensive work. 


In the Lower School there are no grades; subjects 
studied meet the needs of the individual as determined 
by placement tests, and all students study a foreign 
language. 
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The Faculty House at 228 North Central Avenue 
will house the Lower School. The main school build- 
ing at 222 North Central will house boys of the Upper 
School; in this school, boys age 14 through 18 are 
prepared either for college or for Eastern preparatory 
schools. Enrollment in the Lower School is limited to 
forty girls and boys and in the Upper School to sixty 
boys. W. Gordon Stallings has been named Head of 
the Lower School, and John H. Birsner has been 
named Head of the Upper School and Director of the 
Summer Sessions; Dr. Edgar C. Taylor, founder of 
the school, will continue as Head Master. 


It was also announced that the two summer sessions 
of six weeks each, as has been the practice for many 
years, will again be open to girls and boys; public, 
parochial or private school students can earn credit 
for work successfully completed in these sessions. In 
addition to all elementary and secondary school 
subjects, remedial reading and conversational French 
have long been summer specialties. Instruction in 
some college level courses is available, but these 
courses Carry no credit. 





Plans for the opening this fall of a new independent 
school for boys, to be known as the Webster Acade- 
my, are well under way. Located just outside 
Webster, Mass., on Lake Webster, the new school 
will have as its first headmaster, Dr. Bert E. Grove, 
who has resigned as headmaster at the Carteret 
School, West Orange, N. J. 


Webster Academy will enroll students in Forms 
I-VI (grades 7-12) and will be almost entirely a 
boarding school. The program will be college pre- 
paratory in scope, and it is the intent of the Head- 
master to limit the classes in size for more thorough 
preparation. 


Dr. Grove became headmaster of the Carteret 
School in 1958, coming from the Elgin Academy in 
Illinois, where he held the position of Assistant Head- 
master. He was also a member of the faculty of the 
Elgin College. Prior to that Dr. Gove was Dean of 
Cadets at the Morgan Park Military Academy in 
Chicago. 





On Friday afternoon, March 4, two chartered buses 
left the high mountain valley north of Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., to take all the students and all the 
teachers of the Whiteman-Gaylord School on their 
annual foreign trip. This year, once again, the school 
went to San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico, 
a distance of 2000 miles from the school. They leased 


the popular resort hotel, E] Atascadero, and had all 
its facilities including the swimming pool, riding 
horses, and tennis courts for their exclusive use. 


The regular curriculum and class schedule were 
continued after arrival at El Atascadero. At the 
school’s campus in Steamboat Springs, informal 
classes are normally held in a round-table, sitting- 
room atmosphere. This was continued in Mexico. 
All the students are studying foreign languages, but 
not necessarily Spanish. 


While in San Miguel de Allende, the students 
participated in many community projects. They 
played baseball with the local teams, helped with 
the local library and hospital projects. They produced 
a play, entertained at formal affairs, and generally 
integrated into the life of the town. 


In addition to the obvious cultural advantages, 
students of the Whiteman-Gaylord School unani- 
mously agree that they had an unusual opportunity 
to react to their intercultural experience from a view- 
point which they might not have by simply traveling 
through foreign countries. To live in one place for 
two months and to go back year after year enabled 
the students to visualize themselves as natives in a 
foreign country, and their horizons have been widened 
immeasurably. 


Many of the students made side trips on weekends to 
such points of unusual interest as Lake Patzcuaro, 
Dolores Hidalgo, where the Mexican Declaration of 
Independence was signed, to the National University 
of Mexico in Mexico City, to Taxco, Queretero, and 
Guanajuato. The school was in San Miguel de 
Allende during much of the Lenten Season. It was 
able to observe the unusual pilgrimages and religious 
festivities which immediately preceded Holy Week. 


SEMINARS AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


Two new programs are planned for the coming 
summer at The Cambridge School of Weston, 
Mass. One is a Drama Workshop, and the other is a 
seminar on the History and Culture of China, 1800- 
1960. 


These two special programs will be run in cooper- 
ation with the regular Cambridge School Summer 
Session, and all students will participate in athletics 
and planned social activities together. The Summer 
Session offers small classes in the usual high school 
subjects and special work in reading either on a group 
basis or on an individual basis. The individual Lan- 
guage Training program is under the direction of Dr. 
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Edwin Cole, Director of the Language Clinic, Mass- 
achusetts General Hospital. Students may enroll for 
a single course or for a full time program of two or 
three courses; they may come as boarders or day 
students. 


The Summer Session for study will be held from 
June 27 to August 19. The Drama Workshop will be 
run for six weeks from June 27 to August 6. It will 
be directed by Whitney Haley, a professional actor 
and Director of Dramatics at the Cambridge School. 
Mr. Haley has been associated with the Cambridge 
Drama Festival and the Poet’s Theatre and has 
taught at Tufts University. In February this year 
he lectured on the Drama at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


The Workshop will provide intensive experience in 
acting and play production. There will be informal 
classes in theatre arts; speech and oral interpretation, 
the dance, the designing and building of stage sets, 
costumes and makeup. Students will attend plays at 
the Cambridge Summer Festival and the Wellesley 
Summer Theatre. 


The seminar on China is planned to give students 
an introduction to the culture of a major non-western 
country, a deeper perspective on its history, and in- 
sight into some of the most significant international 
and intercultural problems of this century. While the 
seminar will emphasize political events of the Twen- 
tieth Century and present social and political con- 
ditions, a substantial block of time will be given to 
traditional Chinese culture, including the arts, liter- 
ature, and ethical and religious principles. 


The course is offered primarily for boys and girls 
who have completed the 10th or 11th grade. Older 
students or adults may be admitted to the course at 
the discretion of the instructor. The class will meet 
on five days a week; a guest lecturer will speak once a 
week as an expert on some aspect of Chinese History. 


The China seminar will be directed by Barclay 
Feather, head of the history department at Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass. Among the guest lecturers 
will be Dr. Alan Cole, Professor of East Asian Affairs 
at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy; Dr. 
Kwang Lim Koh, lecturer at Boston University Law 
School; Dr. Lucian Pye, Department of Political 
Science at M.I.T.; John Schler, Chairman of the 
New England Conference on Asian Studies; Dr. 
George Totten, Government Department at Boston 
University; Barbara Wriston, Lecturer at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


The Director of the Summer Session and of these 
allied programs is George St. John, a member of The 


Cambridge School faculty. A day camp for younger 
boys and girls will be held this summer on The 
Cambridge School grounds under the direction of 
James Kapteyn, of The Cambridge School English 
department. 





Kent School, Kent, Conn., will hold a second 
seminar on the Christian Idea of Education, March 
27 — April 1. The school’s first seminar in 1955 
focused attention on the philosophical and theological 
implications of the seminar subject; this meeting will 
focus its attention on the curriculum. 


Eminent scholars and secondary school leaders will 
join in discussions to formulate patterns for programs 
of the secondary school. Each day there will be two 
keynote speeches by scholars of international dis- 
tinction: Edward Teller of the University of California 
in physics, Marshall Stone of the University of 
Chicago in mathematics, Henri Peyre of Yale Uni- 
versity in modern languages, Christopher Dawson of 
Harvard in history, James A. Notopoulos of Trinity 
College in the classics, and George N. Shuster of 
Hunter College in English. 


These speeches will be followed by group discussions 
under the leadership of Albert W. Tucker, chairman, 
department of mathematics of Princeton University; 
William G. Pollard, director of the Institute of 
Nuclear Studies at Oak Ridge; Anne Fremantle, 
lecturer at Fordham University and editor, General 
Assembly of United Nations; Albert E. Meder, Jr., 
dean of Rutgers University; Stephen A. Freeman, 
vice president of Middlebury College and director of 
the language schools; F. R. B. Godolphin, professor of 
classics at Princeton University; Edmund Fuller, 
master of English at Kent School and author and 
critic; Albert T. Mollegen, professor of apologetics 
and Christian ethics at the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary; Franklin Baumer, professor of history at 
Yale University and Fellow, Pierson College; John F. 
Gummere, headmaster of the William Penn Charter 


School. 


The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., executive 
officer of the Anglican Communion, will deliver the 
opening address at the Seminar. During the Seminar, 
the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, presiding 
bishop of the Episcopal Church, will dedicate Kent’s 
new school for girls. 


Three hundred secondary school participants have 
been invited. 





Plans are now developing for the opening of the 
annual Summer Session of St. George’s School, New- 
port, R. I., on June 23. As in previous years, it will 
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be under the direction of William M. Schenck, a 
member of the history department and currently 
director of admissions. 


Three general programs will be carried on in 1960. 
Courses in English, mathematics, history, Latin, 
French, and Spanish for credit and review, grades 
seven through twelve, will be offered to an increased 
number of students. 


A limited number of boys will be enrolled in a 
Language Training Program under the direction of 
Dr. Edwin M. Cole, who is Director of the Language 
Clinic at Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 


Tentative plans are also being developed for an 
advanced studies program for public high school 
students in Rhode Island. This plan has already 
been approved by Dr. Michael F. Walsh, state 
commissioner of education. In its first stages, a 
mathematics course in analytic geometry and calculus 
and a course in English literature will be presented. 
This initial program will be financed by St. George’s 
and offered to a small group of highly qualified 
students in the public high schools of the State. 





Dr. Gordon O. Thayer, headmaster of Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass., announced in January 
that the National Science Foundation had made a 
grant of $25,220 to the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
toward the support of a third advance science studies 
program to be conducted by the school during the 
coming summer. This grant, plus a grant of $3,000 
previously received from the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, brings to over 
$100,000 the support which Thayer Academy has 
received for this purpose over the past three years. 
(Note. The 1959 summer program was described in 
the January 1959 issue of the I. S. Bulletin.) 


The 1960 advance science studies program will be 
made available to sixty academically talented second- 
ary school students, both boys and girls, of the Greater 
Boston area. The duration of the program is from 
June 20 through August 26, a total of ten weeks. 
Students will again spend the first two weeks at 
Thayer Academy, attending an “orientation session,” 
for which instructors in biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics and physics will be drawn from the Thayer 
Academy faculty and from universities in or around 
Boston. Each student will then be assigned separately 
to the laboratory of one of fifteen industries, seven 
universities, and a medical center, where he or she 
will undertake a carefully selected research project 
under the constant individual supervision of a scientist 
associated with that particular institution. 


MEETINGS 


The twelfth annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Independent Schools was held on 
January 19 at Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y., 
with delegates of the sixty-one member schools in 
attendance. 


Speaking on the work of the National Council of 
Independent Schools was Dr. Francis Parkman, 
Executive Secretary, who mentioned three new pro- 
jects in hand: (1) a special New World Foundation, 
(2) a Summer Seminar for administrators to be held 
at Harvard, and (3) a Manual for New Schools. Dr. 
Parkman also reported that nearly fifteen corporations 
include independent schools in their matching gifts 
program. 


Other speakers were Gerald LaGrange, headmaster 
of Rye Country Day School, who was elected president 
of the association; George H. Proper, acting director of 
the Division of Safety of the State of New York; 
Harry Meislahn, headmaster of Albany Academy, who 
ably reviewed New York State legislation affecting 
independent education and the services available to 
the member schools; and Dr. Frank R. Kille, associate 
commissioner of higher and professional education, 
N. Y. State Department of Education. 





On Friday, February 5, the Collegiate School, 
New York City, was again host to the local Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Independent Schools for its 
annual meeting with book publishers. This meeting, 
held on a Friday rather than a Saturday, was highly 
successful, and the response to the change was most 
gratifying. 





On Saturday, April 9, 1960, there will be a regional 
conference of the School Affiliation Service at Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I. The S. A. S., 
sponsored by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, encourages affiliations between American 
secondary schools and institutions of similar size and 
aims abroad. Moses Brown has recently joined an 
affiliation with the Collége Classique de Garcons in 
Menton, France, a school of comparable size and 
curriculum visited last year by Theodore S. Whitford, 
instructor in French. 


Such school affiliations are eminently productive of 
better understanding among secondary school students 
of today. The selection of two schools wishing to 
become a team is first of all a matter of careful study 
by the S. A. S., cooperating with the American school 
or schools and possible counterparts abroad. Once the 
affiliation is agreed upon, the two schools involved 
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enter into student and faculty correspondence, draw 
up projects of interest to both schools in any academic 
field, and exchange written classwork and contri- 


butions to the common projects. A Latin class at 
Moses Brown, for instance, wrote book reports on 
collateral reading for their course. Both the English 
and Latin courses at Menton were at liberty to make 
use of these reports as exercises for classes and as 
recommendations for student library reading. In 
turn, theme papers in English were submitted by 
Menton for correction and for suggestions on improve- 
ment of idiomatic and grammatical constructions 
involved in them by the French classes at Moses 
Brown. 


While interest between schools of a team is en- 
livened continually by personal correspondence and 
by occasional exchanges of gifts and photographs, by 
far the greatest interest is inspired by the hope among 
students that they may in the course of time be chosen 
as exchange student representatives, preferably in 
their junior year, or, in the case of the foreign students, 
in the year preceding the baccalaureate. Teacher 
exchanges are equally valuable and are anticipated in 
the program. 


The partnership of schools for a common purpose 
is not new, for schools like Germantown Friends 
School have had connections with French lycées and 
German gymnasiums for many years. The movement 
has begun to reach impressive proportions, however; 
in the last year, school affiliations under the aegis of 
S. A. S. have grown to number 104 American high 
schools, public and private, in eighteen states from 
Maine to California. Sixty-six students currently 
represent their schools in a foreign country under this 
program. Although England, France, Germany, and 
Mexico still draw the greater number of students from 
the United States under S. A. S., a recent interest in 
Japan and Russia has also been evident, and one 
afhilation has been recently brought into being in far 
away Southern Rhodesia. 





An executive session of the board of directors of the 
Mid-Hudson Independent School Association was held 
on February 2 at the New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Plans for the current year were reviewed, and the 
areas for continuing interschool activity during the 
next school year of 1960-1961 were analyzed. The 
association has been commended for bringing to the 
lower Hudson Valley region the opportunity for its 
members to study new trends in such fields as reading, 
mathematics, science, social studies, and English, and 





in the evaluation of admissions procedure and the 
awarding of scholarships. In student activities, the 
association has sponsored interscholastic competition 
in debating and chess. 


The directors presented the results of the above 
session to the full membership of the Association at 
the February 18th meeting, also held at New York 
Military Academy. The sharing of resources con- 
tinues to be one of the principal aims of the Mid- 
Hudson Independent School Association. 


New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., and the other schools in the area, both public 
and independent, have gained greatly during the past 
two years from the work of the Mid-Hudson Science 
Advisory Counci]. The Council was sponsored by a 
number of the industries and utilities in the Hudson 
Valley, including International Business Machines, du 
Pont, and the Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Company. 


In order to be of service to the science teachers of 
the area, the Council issues a calendar of scientific 
events, loans valuable equipment to the science depart- 
ments of the schools in the region, and provides 
speakers and programs for school assemblies, science 
clubs, and classes. 


Headquarters of the Council is in the Division of 
Natural Science, State University College of Edu- 
cation, New Platz, N. Y., and the office of the secre- 
tary-treasurer is at the Texaco Research Center, 
Box 509, Beacon, N. Y. One of the recent projects 
of the Council was the publication of a list of 200 
accredited colleges, with the closing dates for scholar- 
ship applications, all within one day’s travel from the 
Hudson Valley. A sketch map showing the location of 
these colleges heads the list. 





High school and independent school principals, 
counsellors, and advisors in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area attended a Program on Secondary School 
Planning for the College-Bound Student at the St. 
Mark’s School of Texas, in Dallas, in mid-December. 


The program, which evolved from an idea by Hal 
L. Curry, Director of Admissions at St. Mark’s, 
proved to be considerably more successful than first 
anticipated. Mr. Curry was anxious to present a 
program for educators in the Dallas area which would 
serve a dual purpose: first, he wanted to provide an 
interesting format for both public and independent 
school educators; secondly, by attracting men and 
women from the area, he wanted to make it possible 


for them to familiarize themselves with the St. Mark’s 
School. 
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The meeting attracted 100 school officials, who 
represented thirty-five secondary schools from Dallas 
and Fort Worth. 


Two distinguished guests, Dana Cotton, Secretary 
of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Curtis J. Firkins, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, Texas Christian University, were the 
speakers on this unique program. 


Mr. Cotton, the Executive Secretary of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, is the admissions representative from Harvard 
University to the Dallas-Fort Worth area. Mr. 
Cotton discussed the many factors that are weighed 
by college admissions officers as they screen” an 
ever-increasing number of college application forms. 
He included reference to academic performance, extra- 
curricular activities, ’College Board” results, and 
other important factors. 


Dr. Firkins is the Director of the Testing and 
Guidance Bureau at T.C.U. For a number of years 
he has helped to develop guidance programs in Texas 
high schools. His talk dealt, in general, with secondary 
school guidance programs, and, in particular, with the 
results of standardized tests and how they can be used 
by guidance officers in their discussion with students 
interested in college. 


Next, topics of current and increasing interest in 
secondary education, curriculum trends, Advanced 
Placement programs, and class sectioning, were dis- 
cussed. by a panel representing the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area secondary schools. 


A question and answer period in which members of 
the audience, guests, and panelists had an opportunity 
to exchange ideas on matters of secondary school 
interest concluded the program. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 

Betram Beach Culver, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Culver Educational Foundation, died 
December 4 in St. Louis, Missouri, at the age of 84. 


The son of the founder of Culver Military Acade- 
my, in Culver, Ind., Henry Harrison Culver, Mr. 
Culver devoted his life to both the Academy and its 
summer schools. 


The Academy, founded in 1894, was owned by the 
Culver family until 1933. At that time the entire 
assets were transferred to The Culver Educational 
Foundation, a non-profit organization. The gift was 
valued at six million dollars and is one of the largest 
in the history of secondary school education. 


Mr. Culver, who made the gift with his brother, the 
late Edwin R. Culver, served as secretary, president, 
or chairman of the organization since 1912. He was 
chairman of the Board of Directors from 1939 until 
his death. 


Mr. Culver is survived by his two sons, Bertram 
Beach Culver, Jr., (president of the board), and Henry 
Harrison Culver (treasurer of the board), both of St. 
Louis. 





A second endowed chair in mathematics has been 
established at Culver Military Academy, effective 
with the opening of the fall term in September, 1960. 


The William Pitt Oakes Chair of Mathematics was 
established by Lady Eunice M. Oakes, Nassau, 
Bahamas, in memory of her son, a 1947 Academy 
graduate, who died in 1958. 


The chair will pay a portion of the salary of an out- 
standing mathematics teacher at Culver. The reci- 
pient will be chosen prior to September from either a 
member of the current mathematics department or a 
teacher not now on the Culver faculty. 


The Oakes Chair is the seventh endowed chair to be 
authorized at Culver. The other six were given by the 
Eugene C. Eppley Foundation through the late 
Eugene C. Eppley, a 1901 alumnus. 


Students in French, Spanish, German and Russian 
at Culver Military Academy are using for the first 
time this year a $16,000 language laboratory designed 
to help them develop skills in mastering the oral 
aspects of the languages they are studying. 


The equipment consists of thirty sound-proofed 
booths, each with two turntables, an amplifier, micro- 
phone, and set of earphones. There is also a control 
console, equipped with three tape recorders and two 
turntables. It is arranged so that up to four different 
programs can be sent to different portions of the room 
at the same time, 


The console is equipped with a monitor, at which 
the instructor is able to check on the progress of each 
of his pupils through two-way communication with 
each booth individually. Additional tape recording 
and amplifying equipment is also available for making 
master tapes used in the instruction. 


The individual sound-proof booths give each cadet 
the opportunity to listen to a record, magnetic disk, 
or tape recording played at the central console, 
record his response on a magnetic disk in his own 
booth, and then criticize his version in comparison 
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with the standard. The magnetic disks can be erased 
and re-used. 


Each of the students is scheduled for at least one 
45-minute period in the laboratory each week. 





Samuel Fessenden has announced that the 
Germantown Friends School, Germantown, Pa., 
Development Fund now stands at $504,000 pledged 
to date. 


The final phase of the campaign opened on Febru- 
ary 10, at a meeting of over 250 workers, which was 
held in the Germantown Friends School Gymnasium. 


The current goal of $600,000 is the first step towards 
an over-all Development goal of $1,000,000. 





At the annual February meeting of the Parents’ 
Association of Grosse Pointe University School, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., a plaque was dedicated 
to the memory of Edsel Ford in the recently completed 
school gymnasium. Now G.P.U.S.’s second gym, it 
will be named for Mr. Ford, who attended the school 
from 1904 through 1912 and who in the days of the 
Depression was its principal benefactor and a member 
of its Board of Trustees from 1927 through 1943 — 
president for the last seven of those years. 





The trustees of The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., 
have voted to enroll each member of the faculty in a 
non-contributory insurance plan which will cover 
major medical expenses incurred by the man or any 
of his dependents. This decision is the latest result 
of the development program, which has raised faculty 
teaching salaries by 36.7% since 1957. 





Howe Military School, Howe, Ind., has a capacity 
enrollment of 330 boys and is presently in the midst 
of a large building program. 


A new 700-seat auditorium is under construction; 
and a library-conference building is to be completed 
before school reopens in September 1960; a former 
dining hall has recently been converted into a gym- 
nasium for intramural sports. 


Construction completed during the past five years 
includes a swimming pool, three dormitories for upper 
school, chapel renovation, new dining hall seating 450 
persons, new infirmary, new lower school dormitory, 
annex to academic building, recreation center, eight- 
room residence for the school superintendent, and 





renovation of superintendent’s former home into an 
administration building. The latest addition to the 
campus has been a new electric scoreboard for the 
athletic field. 





The Hun School, Princeton, N. J., began the 
school year with more than doubled dormitory facili- 
ties with the opening of the modern seventy-two room 
student dormitory adjacent to its main building. 
Between the two buildings is located the new dining 
room, ultra-modern kitchen, and student lounge, 
which were put into use for the 1959 summer session. 
The new facilities have enabled the school to make 
renovations in the old kitchen and dining area of the 
main building. Installed here have been four new 
offices for the administration, a new faculty lounge, 
whose furnishings were chosen by and donated to the 
school by Burson Wynkoop, father of a Hun School 
student, and an antique dealer. In addition, a 
student television room, which also doubles as a 
general meeting room, has been completed. 


The fall tennis squad of the Hun School inaugurated 
use of the six Teniko surfaced courts donated to the 
school by a loyal friend. These all-weather courts 
replace two courts which gave way to Hun’s new 
dormitory, and insure adequate playing area for the 
increased enrollment of the school. 





A memorial library alcove has been established at 
Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn., in 
memory of William A. Greene, who passed away last 
spring. Contributions have numbered 175 and have 
been used for the purchase of history books and the 
construction of a special bookcase. Future contri- 
butions will be invested, with the interest being used 
to keep the collection up to date. Because of Mr. 
Greene’s great interest in history and allied fields, 
books in many of these areas will be included. 





Scheduled to be in operation during the spring 
term, the new addition to the John Dixon Library at 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
adds more than 5,000 square feet of floor area to the 
origina] building, completed in 1931. The addition 
was designed with the close collaboration of the 
librarian and the architects to provide adequate 
facilities for the foreseeable future on a functional 
and economic plan. 


On the ground level the principal new unit is a 
large reference room with stacks for 10,000 volumes 
and working space for sixty readers. Other rooms on 
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this level include a listening room for the library’s 
collection of 1,000 records, a librarian’s office, and 
staff working areas. The second level contains a 
multi-purpose meeting room, a faculty study and 
conference room, and a typing room for student 
researchers. A new stack area is located in the 
basement. Alterations in the original building pro- 
vide an archives room and a new exhibition area. 
The entire structure has new lighting and forced-air 
ventilation with humidity control. The enlarged 
library has a total capacity for 35,000 volumes and 
can serve about 100 students simultaneously. 


The addition is one element of Lawrenceville’s 150th 
anniversary program and has been made possible by 
specially designated contributions from alumni and 
friends. 





Bruce McClellan, Headmaster of The Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., announced recently 
that the school’s 150th anniversary fund had passed 
the $4,000,000 mark in late December in the current 
campaign to bring to the school $5,000,000 during its 
150th Anniversary year, 1960. 


A recent challenge gift of $250,000, offered by an 
anonymous donor, contingent upon the campaign 
figure reaching $3,750,000 by Christmas 1959, greatly 
stimulated the campaign organization during recent 
weeks, and Mr. McClellan stated that it appears 
certain that the Fund will reach and probably surpass 
its $5,000,000 goal during the current year. 


The fund has two primary objectives: A $2,050,000 
fund to increase and support masters’ salaries and to 
support additional scholarship assistance; and $2,950,- 
000 for new buildings and for a large-scale rehabili- 
tation program for already existing buildings. 


Several of the fund’s objectives have been realized 
already: The Jansen Noyes Science Building has 
been enlarged by additional classrooms and labora- 
tories and an enlarged lecture room, and the building 
has been endowed; the Edwin J. Lavino Field House 
has been enlarged by the addition of a new wing 
containing a wrestling room, new basketball courts, 
an exercise room and other facilities, and it too has 
been endowed; a wing more than doubling the size 
of the John Dixon Library was opened in March; 
the Upper House, built in 1892, has been completely 
renovated, redecorated and refurnished; and work 
will commence this summer on the renovation and 
refurnishing of three of the Circle Houses built in 
1885. In addition, enlargement of faculty apartments 
in the Lower School has been started and two large 
apartments for married men are complete; a new 


Music House has been added to the school’s facilities; 
and ground will be broken this spring for a new service 
building to provide carpenters’ and repair shops and 
food storage facilities. Still in the future is the 
construction of a badly needed auditorium-theater. 





Fire of undetermined origin totally destroyed the 
old gymnasium of The Lawrenceville School, in 
the early morning hours of December 23, 1959. The 
gymnasium, which was constructed in 1902, had been 
largely superseded ten years ago, when the Edwin J. 
Lavino Field House was built, although it was still 
used for physical training groups, junior varsity and 
lower school swimming, fencing, and fifth form basket- 
ball. Part of the building was being used as a carpen- 
ters’ shop and for storage of furniture and athletic 
equipment. The remaining walls of the gymnasium 
were demolished in February, and the site has been 
leveled. 


Work started on February 10 for the construction 
of a service building to provide food storage space, a 
new carpenters’ shop, and grounds equipment storage. 
The new structure, which is expected to be available 
for occupancy on August 1, will be of brick veneer, 
one story high, 116 by 62 feet square, with a basement, 
and it will be of fireproof construction. 





In May of 1959, the Board of Trustees of Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I., authorized the 
formation of the school’s first association for annual 
giving. Under Charles W. Briggs, Jr., ’41, a develop- 
ment office was established at school in the fall. 
Inauguration of the drive for annual giving was given 
immediate impetus by enthusiastic help from parents, 
alumni, and friends. 


During November and December, solicitation in 
Rhode Island and nearby Massachusetts was under- 
taken, and plans were drawn up to enlist the Boston 
and New York alumni and patrons in the giving 
program early in 1960. 


Without setting a financial goal, the association has 
concentrated upon the need for facing the facts of 
independent school problems today as they affect 
Moses Brown. Parents and alumni have been quick 
to respond to the challenge of Robert N. Cunninghan. 
headmaster, to work on the drive, and to launch 
enterprises such as the presentation under the sponsor 
ship of the school of José Greco and his ballet. 


As solicitation closes in the local area, gifts are 
running ahead of the most optimistic expectations, 
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about $30,000 having been pledged before the more 
distant areas have been opened to the campaign. 
Funds gained in this effort, which ends in June of 
1960, will be used to increase faculty salaries. 





New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has joined the growing list of inde- 
pendent schools and colleges which engage the services 
of professional fund-raising counsel. Last fall the 
Board of Trustees commissioned the firm of Tamblyn 
& Brown, Inc., of New York City, to make a thorough 
preliminary study of areas for development and new 
sources of financial support for the Academy. Over 
1500 former cadets, parents of cadets, faculty, staff, 
trustees, alumni governors, and friends were reached 
either by mail or in direct interview. 


From the results of this communication, a report 
was made to the board of trustees, indicating the next 
steps to be taken in the further development of New 
York Military Academy. As we go to press a general 
steering committee is being apointed by Brig. Gen. 
Nelson Dingley, III, superintendent; and George L. 
Childs, ’17, chairman of the development committee 
of the board of trustees. A meeting of the committee 
was held for this purpose at Alumni House, Cornwall, 
N. Y., on February 12. 





The first major step in a three-year $1,000,000 
development program was completed this month 
(February) when high schoolers at The North 
Shore Country Day School in Winnetka, IIl., 


moved into their new building. 


An addition to the existing structure, the new high 
school features enlarged, well-lighted classrooms, the 
latest in lecture-demonstration rooms, modern science 
laboratories, and office facilities. 


The development program, which also includes the 
construction of a new boys’ gymnasium and an arts 
and craft center, is expected to create a faculty salary 
endowment and to provide scholarships. 


Organized under North Shore’s board of directors, 
which is made up of parents of students in the nen- 
profit independent school, the development program 
involved hundreds of residents from the greater 
Chicago area. 


Founded over forty years ago by a group of local 
citizens, North Shore has attracted students from the 
ages of four to eighteen, not only from Winnetka, but 
from Chicago and all of its northern and northwestern 
suburbs as well. 





There are, at present, eight buildings housing the 
three divisions of the school. The new gymnasium 
for boys will house a regulation size basketball court 
with adequate space for spectators, locker rooms and 
storage. An Arts and Crafts Center will also be 
constructed to accommodate facilities for art and 
music teaching, a workshop, and a drama center to 
connect with the stage of the present auditorium. 


The faculty salary endowment will provide funds to 
recognize excellence in teaching. Part of the $1,000,- 
000 will go to the school’s scholarship program, which 
now makes it possible for one out of every five students 
to receive some measure of scholarship aid. The 
result is a student body representing all faiths, back- 
grounds, and income groups. 





At its fall meeting on November 14, 1959, the 
Parents Association of Perkiomen School, Penns- 
burg, Pa., voted unanimously to raise $200,000 for the 
construction of a new student dining hall on the 
campus. The executive committee studied plans for 
the future development of the school and selected the 
building of the new dining hall as the Parents Project 
for the next three years. 


F. Wells McCormack, campaign chairman, present- 
ed the architect’s drawing and outlined plans to thé 
unprecedented number of fathers and mothers attend- 
ing the meeting in the overcrowded gymnasium in 
Kehs Hall. Well aware of the inadequacies of the 
present dining room and kitchen arrangements in the 
basement of Kriebel Hall, the parents heartily en- 
dorsed the committee’s recommendation of the 
project. 


This is not to be a small building; it will be large 
enough to seat 400 persons, so that visitors as well as 
students and masters can dine together on special 
occasions. Present plans call for a large dining-all 
purpose room to be used also for social functions, an 
entrance foyer which may be closed off from the main 
dining area, and a new up-to-date kitchen. The 
estimated cost of the building includes proper cold 
and freezing storage equipment, the necessary dining 
room furnishings to supplement those presently in use, 
landscaping and grading of the grounds. The new 
building will be known as “The Parents Hall,” and a 
plaque in the foyer will list the names of all the parents 
who have donated funds toward its construction. 


Mr. McCormack announced that $50,000 in advance 
gifts has already been pledged to the project, and 
expressed confidence that the goal would soon be met. 
All the parents are being contacted for their pledges, 
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to be payable over a three-year period, and the 
Association is hopeful that the response will be prompt. 
It is the aim of the parents to have the dining hall 
completed and ready for use when the school term 
begins next September. 


When the year 1959 ended, the $200,000 expansion 
fund for the addition of Grades X, XI, and XII at the 
Polytechnic School, Pasadena, Calif., had been 
oversubscribed. Eleventh-year classes will be offered 
next September for the first time in the history of the 
school. (The current tenth-grade class of twenty-six 
students has had two predecessors at Polytechnic, the 
tenth grades of 1921-22 and 1922-23, with a total 


enrollment of seventeen.) 





Rocky Hill Country Day School, East Greenwich, 
R. I., has just concluded an extensive fire-prevention 
program. Located on an old estate, dating back 150 
years, the buildings have required a great deal of 
modernizing. 


This last year the school brought in town water; 
put in an extensive fire-detector system; and is now 
installing a sprinkler system in Hopelands, the main 
administration and dormitory building. 


There are two modern fireproof buildings. Gibson 
Hall, for the Lower School, was built last summer and 
was ready for the opening of school. It has been a 
great success from both teaching and financial points 
of view. It cost $43,600 complete, and has attracted 
the attention of a number of school committees who 
have been looking for economical, sturdy, and attrac- 
tive construction. 


The school is running a successful drive for $61,000 
to pay for Gibson Hall and the new improvements. 
The headmaster and faculty will be glad to show the 
school and grounds to any interested visitors. 





Upward revision of the costs involved in converting 
the old Auchincloss gymnasium into a dormitory for 
35 boys and for converting the remaining cubicles at 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I.,into rooms make 
it necessary for the school’s development program to 
raise an additional $200,000. The original total of 
$1,785,000 required for present needs has been sur- 
passed, with the sum of $1,906,000 now in hand. 


Labor troubles and other construction delays have 
held up the completion of the new gymnasium so that 
it will not be ready for use until the start of the spring 


term. At that time, work on the conversion of the 
old gym will start, with occupancy scheduled for the 
opening of school in September. 





An announcement was made February 12 by the 
St. Mark’s School Board of Trustees, Dallas, Tex., 
of the establishment of the Eugene McDermott 
Scholarship Endowment Fund. The Fund honors 
Mr. McDermott, the man primarily responsible for 
the recent addition of many modern facilities to this 
independent boys’ day school. Pledges and contri- 
butions to the endowment fund, created less than 
three months ago, already exceed $500,000. 


Mr. McDermott is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees at St. Mark’s. 


The Scholarship Endowment Fund represents an 
important segment in St. Mark’s greatly expanding 
scholarship program. Through this endowment, 
scholarship funds for many more deserving boys in 
the Dallas area will be made available. 


As a result of the generosity of the McDermotts, 
many new buildings and improved campus facilities 
have been added to the school. These facilities have 
all been annexed since 1957. They include a head- 
master’s home; a home for the superintendent of 
building and grounds; a large addition to the gym- 
nasium, plus complete renovation of the original 
structure; new driveways; and extensive campus 
landscaping. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene McDermott were honored 
February 12 at a dedication ceremony for their gift 
to the St. Mark’s School of its recently-completed 
Fine Arts Building. The dedication of the building, a 
completely air-conditioned, one-story masonry struc- 
ture, took place on the school campus. More than 
300 guests were present. 


The Fine Arts Building, designed to meet the needs 
of the band, choir, art and drama departments, was 
constructed on the school campus this summer, and 
is now in use. The building is constructed of fire- 
proof and fire-resisting materials, contains a band 
rehearsal room, a large general room, two practice 
rooms, an art room, a band and music library, in- 
structor’s office and supply room. 





The St. Mark’s School of Texas, in Dallas, has 
completed its first annual giving program. The goal 
for the campaign was $48,500; that amount was 
reached successfully by mid-February after three 
months’ solicitation efforts. Funds raised in this 
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year’s program will be used in next year’s budget for 
faculty salary increases and additional scholarships. 


Implementation of the annual giving fund was 
through the school’s Dads’ Club. More than seventy- 
five parents worked during the program, contributing 
much of their time and efforts to assist the school. 


The National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C., has granted $26,930 to Keene and Plymouth 
Teachers Colleges for special summer mathematics 
and science classes at the Advanced Studies Program, 
St. Paul’s School, Concord N. H. The grant was 
made to give opportunity to promising secondary 
school students to gain an increased understanding of 
scientific content and methods through instruction 
given by persons of recognized scientific stature, and 
to help develop cooperation between colleges and high 
schools in increasing the quality of education in the 
sciences. 


Under the terms of the grant, up to ninety New 
Hampshire high school boys of exceptional academic 
ability will take advanced mathematics and science 
courses or courses not available in their own high 
schools. These courses will include advanced biology, 
advanced chemistry, advanced mathematics, ad- 
vanced physics, calculus, and concepts of mathematics. 


The 1960 session of the Advanced Studies Program 
will run from June 25 to August 6. It is a resident 
summer school utilizing the facilities of St. Paul’s 
School. Students are selected for the Program on the 
basis of high school grades, aptitude tests, teacher and 
principal recommendations, and a personal interview. 
“Interns” — college undergraduates interested in 
teaching careers and high school teachers interested 
in working with gifted students — participate in a 
special program which includes class observation, 
practice teaching, and special work with a master 
teacher. 


Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., reports 
that its Building and Endowment Fund Campaign 
is well under way. The beginning of the Parent- 
Faculty phase of the campaign, four splendid foun- 
dation gifts, and an eventful campaign workers’ 
luncheon at the Pittsburgh Hilton have highlighted 
the Shady Side Building and Endowment Fund 
Campaign during the late fall and winter. With 
approximately $1,300,000.00 now pledged or con- 
tributed, Chairman Richard Follansbee has set a 
goal of $2,000,000.00 by June. 





On October 30 a substantial number of parents and 
faculty members enjoyed a cocktail party at the Fox 
Chapel Club and picked up pledge cards to open their 
part of the campaign. At this writing, parents have 
pledged $28,917.00 and faculty have reached a total 
of $2,573.00. 


Paul G. Benedum, Academy trustee and nephew of 
the late Michael Benedum, with Board Chairman, J. 
Kennedy Beeson, and Academy President George L. 
Follansbee, visited the Middle School on December 21 
to present the largest foundation gift thus far to the 
Academy of $350,000.00 from the Claude Worthington 
Benedum Foundation to pay for the purchase and 
remodeling of the Middle School. The gift is a 
memorial to Michael Benedum and his son Claude, in 
whose joint memory the Middle School building has 
been named Benedum Hall. President Follansbee has 
announced that a formal dedication of Benedum Hall 
is being planned for the coming spring. 


Gifts have also been received from three other 
foundations in the past few months. The Heinz 
Foundation has provided for the maintenance of the 
infirmary with an endowment gift of $125,000.00. 
The Falk Foundation has contributed $90,000.00, of 
which $40,000.00 will support a scholarship and 
$50,000.00 is designated for faculty endowment. The 
Pew Memorial Trust has given $25,000.00 for physical 
improvement in all three schools. 


A complete round-up of campaign results wat 
announced to about ninety workers at a luncheon as 
the Pittsburgh Hilton on January 26. In addition to 
receiving a progress report, the workers had the 
pleasure of hearing a short talk by James C. Rea, ’00, 
who is marking his sixty-third year of association with 
Shady Side as a student, parent, grandparent, and 
trustee. Lowell Innes, retiring headmaster of the 
Senior School, and F. Walter Jones, Jr., Senior School 
athletic director, also spoke to the group. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
dedicated its new half million dollar activities building 
Sunday, December 20, with a capacity audience of 
more than a thousand parents, students, alumni, 
faculty, and friends attending. Dr. D. Elton True- 
blood, dean of the school of philosophy at Earlham 
College and author of The Life We Prize, gave the 
principal address. Choosing the challenging topic, 
“The Dream Which Possesses Us,” Dr. Trueblood 
struck a keynote of “excellence, not mediocrity, in 
education.” 


In accepting the magnificent building for the school, 
John L. Barr, Jr., chairman of the board of trustees, 
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charged the administrations, present and future, with 
the building’s use for the betterment of education of all 
Friends students, present and future. 


An important part of the ceremonies was the 
dedication of the building’s Kenworthy Memorial 
Gymnasium by Gerald D. Morgan, White House 
aide, who headed up the drive for funds in memory of 
David Kirk Kenworthy of the Class of 1955. Another 
special tribute was the dedication of the Charles W. 
Wannan Alumni Lounge to “Pop” Wannan, beloved 
director of athletics with thirty-six years of service 
with the school. 


Headmaster Robert S. Lyle acted as master of 
ceremonies for the occasion. A brief reception and 
tour of the building completed the occasion. 


In addition to the completely equipped gymnasium- 
auditorium, the activities building has a separate 
music wing and spacious locker and dressing room 
facilities on the ground floor for both boys’ and girls’ 
athletics. 


The committee on annual giving of the Sidwell 
Friends School, with the approval of the trustees, 
has started the first of a series of annual fund drives 
entirely for the benefit of the teaching faculty. 


The purposes of the drive are three-fold: to increase 
the school’s contribution to the teachers’ retirement 
fund; to set up a fund which will enable teachers to 
undertake approved courses of summer study; and to 
start a sabbatical program. 


Initial response has been encouraging, according to 
Leo Goodwin, Jr., chairman of the committee and 
parent of a Sidwell Friends pupil. The first year goal 
is $27,000 and the first appeal, which consisted of a 
detailed brochure mailed to parents, alumni and other 
friends of the school, with telephone follow-up on a 
selected basis, netted $14,000 in six weeks. A second 
mail appeal was launched in February. 


Alumni received a separate piece, titled ““A Record 
of Alumni Giving”, giving statistics by classes on 
participation in previous campaigns, and listing the 
names of all class members, with asterisks indicating 
contributors. Alumni follow-up is being handled by 
class representatives. 


The decision to earmark the proceeds of future 
annual giving campaigns was a departure from the 
school’s previous annual giving practices, the five 
previous campaigns having been devoted to improve- 
ment of plant and facilities. There had been no 
annual campaign for the previous two years, because 
the school had successfully conducted a drive to raise 
money for its new $500,000 Activities Building. 
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The new fund will be administered by a committee 
consisting of Headmaster Robert S. Lyle and the other 
members of the school administration. 


Sterling School of Craftsbury Common, Vt., an- 
nounces the completion of several projects and the 
inauguration of a fund raising drive for $80,000 to 
help finance an addition to the present classroom 
building. The money will be used to help pay for the 
cost of a 6,000 sq. foot cinder block addition to the 
present school building. The new facility, to be built 
on a split level design, will offer completely modern 
biology, chemistry, and physics lab classrooms; a 
chapel which will be wood-panelled and designed to 
serve also as a convocation hall; study rooms; office 
and storage space. The new addition will allow the 
school to expand its student body slightly in future 
years, and will offer students especially good study 
conditions in the physical science fields. Construction 
is slated to begin in the spring of 1960. 


During the Christmas recess finishing touches were 
completed on a new kitchen facility, including a dish- 
washer and drier, in Kane Hall. The former facilities 
were inadequate for the school of seventy boys, and 
through the generous contribution of friends of the 
school $5,000.00 was raised to make the remodeling 
possible. 


This winter the school placed in operation a ski 
tow over 1,000 feet long in a new area which has been 
developed for the use of the boys at Sterling. Although 
the tow will be just 1,000 feet long the clearing which 
has been accomplished will make it possible for boys 
to enjoy a downhill ski run of nearly one mile. The 
unit is powered with a Diesel engine and was designed 
and engineered by a firm which has installed many of 
the tows in well known Vermont ski resorts. The boys 
are responsible for its operation and maintenance 
under the general watchfulness of the Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds. 





Construction of a new science building for Texas 
Military Institute, San Antonio, Tex., is now under 
way. The building will cost approximately $120,000 
and is made possible by a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Coates, of San Antonio. It will be known 
as the Coates Science Building. 


Facilities will be provided in the building for 
instruction in chemistry, physics, biology and related 
sciences, using the most modern equipment. 


Construction of this building, which is expected to 
be completed this summer, brings the property 





additions made to Texas Military Institute during 
the past seven years to approximately $500,000, 
according to Bishop Everet H. Jones, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees. 





Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., announces 
the construction of a third floor on the wing of the 
school building, built in 1955, which will provide 
space for seven new classrooms and a study hall for 
the Middle School. Besides the needed additional 
facilities, this will enable the Middle School to conduct 
operations entirely apart from the Upper School. The 
funds for the new addition, which will be ready for 
use in September 1960, were donated anonymously by 
a member of the community interested in the con- 
tinuing welfare of the school. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
announced the successful completion of a five-year, 
$5,000,000 expansion program on March 1. At the 
same time, Lt. General Milton G. Baker, superin- 
tendent, announced the start of a $2,000,000 fund 
drive to finance construction of a new science building, 
athletic field house and other campus facilities. 


Under the five-year expansion program, the Acade- 
my has enlarged its student capacity from 700 to 
1,000 cadets, making it one of the largest boys’ 
boarding schools in the Nation. 


The major improvement in the program was the 
erection of Mellon Hall, a $1,000,000 student union 
building which was the gift of Major General Richard 
K. Mellon, Pittsburgh financier. 


Other top projects included construction of a new 
gymnasium, 70-room barracks building, $450,000 
riding hall which puts an acre of ground under roof, 
nine single faculty homes valued at $20,000 each, 
Olympic-size indoor swimming pool adjoining the 
gym, cadet exchange and store, warehouse, laundry 
and press shop capable of handling 6,000 uniforms at 
one-time. 


Valley Forge Military Academy has also announced 
the establishment of a General George C. Marshall 
scholarship fund. The scholarship, which will be 
awarded annually to a bandsman, is the gift of Mrs. 
William L. Batt, of Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Batt’s 
husband served as the Marshall Plan administrator 
in England after World War II. The famed soldier- 
statesman was the principal speaker at the academy’s 
chapel dedication program in 1951. A letter he wrote 
last year calling Valley Forge Military Academy “‘one 
of the finest institutions of its type in the Nation,” is 





in the cornerstone of the school’s newest building, 
Mellon Hall, a $1,000,000 student union structure. 
The program also included an $85,000 renovation job 
on Washington Hall, the only building on the campus 
when the academy was founded thirty-two years ago. 
The interior of the barracks building was torn out and 
rebuilt and mess hall facilities on the ground floor 
were expanded to accommodate the entire 1,000- 
member corps of cadets at one time. Additions were 
constructed on two other barracks buildings, the 
main administration building, another administration 
unit and the principal academic building. The latter 
included 20 new classrooms and doubled the size of 
the school library. Two 200-seat additions were added 
to the chapel to increase the seating capacity of the 
edifice to 1,500 persons. A 15-stall addition was added 
to the cavalry stables. The Academy also acquired a 
40-acre adjoining estate and mansion building, which 
has been converted for additional classrooms. Eight 
miles of driveways winding around the campus were 
repaved. 


At Valley Forge Military Academy, the officers’ 
club building has been named “Price Hall” in honor 
of Lt. General William G. Price, Jr., former command- 
ing officer of the Pennsylvania National Guard. 
General Price, who is 91, is a frequent visitor to the 
club, a two-story brick structure of colonial design. 
The building contains two large lounge rooms, several 
game rooms and a 130-foot long faculty dining room. 
A horseshoe-shaped table in the latter room has a 
seating capacity for 175 officers. 





The Webb School Development Fund, a project 
of Webb School, an independent college preparatory 
school for boys located at Bell Buckle, Tennessee, has 
passed a goal of $500,000. This is the initial phase of 
a long range program to which the Board of Trustees 
of the school is committed after careful and intensive 
study of the needs of the school. It is designed to 
enlarge and strengthen the facilities of the school, and 
to enable it to contribute more fully to the rapidly 
developing educational needs of the South and the 
nation. 


A sense of elation over the success of the present 
effort is felt by all those who have participated in the 
campaign. It will encourage them to continue to 
present the cause of the school to the friends of 
secondary education unti] the entire program has 
been achieved. 


The success in raising the money has been due to 
the gifts of members of the Board of Trustees, the 
alumni of the school, its past and present patrons, and 
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many friends. Approximately 150 persons who have 
had no close connection with the school, but who have 
admired its accomplishments and who believe in the 
validity and soundness of its program have made 
contributions ranging from $25,000 down. It is 
believed that these foundations, corporations, business 
and professional firms, and private individuals are 
convinced that an independent college preparatory 
school, dedicated to the philosophy of solid education, 
is worthy of their endorsement. 





In view of the re-evaluation of the concepts, norms, 
and means of foreign language teaching in this 
country, a transformation that has been a long time 
in coming, the Worcester Academy, of Worcester, 
Mass., has just completed the installation of a lan- 
guage laboratory in Walker Hall, its liberal arts 
building. 


The system was designed by Dr. Licke of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the lab 
was designed and installed by the General Electronics 
Company of Cambridge. Except for size, this new 
lab is unsurpassed either in excellence of the equipment 
used or the flexibility of the total operation. 


One of the old classrooms was redecorated and 
redesigned to house this new language lab. An 
acoustical ceiling was put in, walls were deadened 
by pressboard paneling, and new lighting fixtures 
were installed. The lighting is of interest in that it is 
designed to light only the usable areas of the room, 
not the total area. Thus the light falls only on the 
working areas. The blackboard has its own lighting, 
which makes board work for both master and pupil a 
great deal better in al! ways. 


The total room was decorated in tones of light gray. 
The front of the room has a raised platform running 
the total length of the blackboard and a dais for the 
control center and desk of the lab. The lab itself has 
18 booths for individual work plus a special totally 
soundproofed recording booth which can also double 
as a teaching booth. 


The lab is now being used exclusively by the 
French department. Next year it will be used by the 
Spanish department as well. There is also under study 
and consideration a plan whereby the Spanish- 
speaking students from the various South American 
areas will be able to learn English speech through 
special recordings to be made this summer under the 
direction of the English department in cooperation 
with the Spanish department. 


The lab is proving to be of great value, but much 
is still to be judged. Over-all, its potential in many 


areas of language and speech seems quite unlimited. 
It certainly is a long step forward in placing the oral 
skills on a par with those of reading and writing. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Major DeWitt E. Hooker, superintendent of The Bolles 
School, Jacksonville, Florida, left February 3, to attend a 
meeting of the National Association of National Defense Cadet 
Corps Schools in Washington, D.C. A member of the executive 
committee for the past eight years, Major Hooker served as 
chairman of the committee for all panel discussions, with ad- 
ministrative heads participating from leading military schools 
over the nation, 


A special distinction was accorded Major Hooker when he 
acted as master of ceremonies at the banquet for members and 
their ladies, Friday night, February 5. Guest speaker for the 
event was Major General Frederick M. Warren, Chief, U. S. 
Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs, Department of the Army, 
whom Major Hooker introduced. 

Meetings of the National Association of NDCC schools took 
place at the Willard Hotel February 5-6 in the national capital. 
Over seventy private military schools are members of the organ- 
ization, whose purpose is to provide advance military training 
for students of high school age. Students who successfully pass 
courses offered by NDCC schools receive one year credit in 
college ROTC programs and wear a special shoulder patch 
designating membership in NDCC schools. The NDCC organ- 
ization is ten years old, 

It is of interest to note that The Bolles School is the only 
honor military and honor naval school in the nation, a distinction 
that no other school holds. 





At The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., George 
Cushman, head of the Spanish department, has been appointed 
to the advisory committee on foreign language and instruction, 
which works for the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education for the State Department of Education, 

Dr. Aladar Goellner, director during World War II of the 
Russian department of the Hungarian foreign office, is now a 
scholar-in-residence at The Choate School. He is writing a book, 
doing some individual tutoring, and perfecting his English. 

Following the War, Dr. Goellner was sentenced to ten years 
in prison as an enemy of communism by the Russian-controlled 
Hungarian government. He was freed, after serving five years, 
during the Revolution in 1956. During the battle for Budapest, 
his wife was killed and he was wounded. With his son, he escaped 
to Austria over the famous Bridge of Andau. 

E. Stanley Pratt, dean of students at The Choate School, 
will retire this spring after forty years of service. 





On Monday evenings, January 25 and February 1, the 
parents association of Collegiate School, New York City, New 
York, gave two very successful dinners in honor of the new 
headmaster, Carl W. Andrews, Jr. Mr. Andrews was the 
principal speaker, and the title of his talk was “What do we as 
Teachers expect of our Parents”. Both parents and teachers 
came away with a clearer understanding of this most provocative 
question, 
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Carl Willis Andrews, Jr., formerly at Friends Central 
School, Overbrook, Pa., was elected Headmaster of Collegiate 
School, effective July 1, 1959. 


Mr. Andrews is a graduate of The Haverford School, 
Haverford, Pa., and received his B.A. Degree at Amherst College 
in 1943. He also holds an M.A, from Bucknell University (1951). 
During World War II he served in the Pacific Theatre in a signal 
intelligence unit and at the end of the war had attained the rank 
of a first lieutenant. 


After two years at the Allendale School in Rochester, New 
York, he joined the faculty of Friends Central School as dean of 
admissions and instructor of history. Until his appointment to 
Collegiate, he had been vice president of the Private School 
Teachers Association of Philadelphia and Vicinity. 





The Board of Trustees of The Dalton School, New York 
City, announce the appointment of Jack Edward Kittell, Ph.D., 
as headmaster effective August 1, 1960, to succeed Mrs. Charles 
Durham upon her retirement. Mrs. Prescott Evarts has been 
appointed assistant headmistress, 





John A, Myers, chairman of the department of English of 
the Hun School, of Princeton, N. J., has been appointed a 
member of the Commission on English of the CEEB. Mr. Myers 
is the only representative of a boys’ private secondary school to 
be appointed to the Committee. The Committee has set a two 
to three year goal of making a comprehensive review of secondary 
schoo] English and the college entrance examination in English, 
in order to re-establish a general understanding of the nature 
and purpose of English courses and college preparation. Mr. 
Myers attended the first meeting of the commission in Boston in 
November. 





Brig. Gen. James K. Wilson, Jr., U. S. Army (Retired) on 
February 1 became the twelfth superintendent of The Manlius 
School, Manlius, N. Y. General Wilson previously served as 
assistant superintendent of the 91-year-old military preparatory 
school near Syracuse, following his retirement from the Army 
in March, 1959. 


General Wilson, a native of Portland, Me., is a 1930 graduate 
of the United States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., 
and also is a graduate of the National War College. He holds 
the Distinguished Service Medal ‘for exceptionally meritorious 
service in a duty of great responsibility” as artillery commander 
of the Seventh U. S. Army in Germany, and as director of the 
office of foreign military assistance programs in the department 
of defense. 


General Wilson succeeds Maj. Gen. Ray W. Barker, U.S.A. 
(Ret.), who served as Superintendent for 13 years following his 
retirement from the Army. 


Also retiring February 1 was the Rt. Rev. Malcolm E, 
Peabody, bishop of the protestant Episcopal diocese of Central 
New York and chairman of the Manlius board of trustees since 
1946. He was succeeded as board chairman by Edward J. 
Barber, New York City, a Manlius 1934 graduate, now president 
of the Barber Steamship Lines and of the Maritime Association 
of the Port of New York. 





Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., will complete 
this spring its second year of faculty leaves inaugurated under 





Robert N. Cunningham, headmaster. Under the plan, one 
member of the faculty is granted an absence with pay for study 
and travel during six months. 


William Paxton, head of the English department, spent the 
first half of the year 1958-1959 with Mrs. Paxton, librarian at 
the school, in England. Last February, Theodore S. Whitford, 
chairman of modern languages, went to Paris with his family. 
After graduate work at Harvard, William R. Westland, instructor 
in history, has recently returned to take up his teaching again. 
On present leave, Frederick A. Pratt, teacher of German and 
history, will take his family to Munich for study during the 
spring semester there. 


The school endorses the idea of faculty traveling with their 
families and encourages the enrolment of their children in foreign 
schools during the sabbatical leave. 





Brig. Gen, Nelson Dingley, III, superintendent of New 
York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., has 
announced the appointment to the commandant’s staff of Ist 
Lieut. Arden H. de Brun, a graduate of Choate School, who holds 
his B.A. from Pennsylvania Military College, where he was cadet 
captain and a distinguished military graduate. He served as 
information officer and education director at the U. S. Army 
Training Center, Ft. Knox, and was associated with the National 
Broadcasting Company and the fund-raising division of the New 
York Cancer Society before coming to New York Military 
Academy. 





Theodore Chase, chairman of the board of trustees of The 
Northfield Schools, announced in January that the resignation 
of Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, president of the organization which 
incorporates Northfield School for Girls and Mount Hermon 
School for Boys, had been accepted by the board’s executive 
committee. Dr. Rubendall will become president of Dickinson 
College in Carlisle, Pa., in June 1961. 


Dr. Rubendall has been president of the schools since 1955 
and was headmaster of Mount Hermon from 1944 until 1959, 
holding both offices simultaneously from 1955 until 1959, 


Under Dr. Rubendall’s administration as headmaster, 
Mount Hermon made noteworthy advances both scholastically 
and physically. Three major buildings were erected in the 
period: Beveridge Hall, a recitation building; Hayden Hall, a 
dormitory; and a $1,100,000 addition to the James Memorial 
gymnasium. As president, he has headed the Northfield Schools’ 
Development Fund, which reported last June a three-year total 
of $2,009,965 in gifts and bequests. 


Dickinson, which is Dr. Rubendall’s alma mater, is a co- 
educational and interdenominational liberal arts college founded 
in 1773. Its present student body totals 1000. 


Dr. Rubendall taught at the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., 
from 1937 to 1941, where he was also chaplain and student 
adviser. From 1941 to 1944 he served as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Albany, N. Y. and as teacher of religion 
at the Emma Willard School. 





The retirement of Dr. E. Laurence Springer as headmaster of 
The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., in June 1961, was an- 
nounced on January 27 in letters from Dr. Springer and Chester 
F. Smith, president of the board of trustees, to the alumni, 
parents, and friends of the school. 
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Dr. Springer pointed out that June 1961 will mark the end 
of the hundredth year of Pingry’s history, the twenty-fifth year 
of his service as headmaster and thirty-seven years spent in 
secondary education. Dr. Springer expressed the desire to lay 
aside the full responsibilities inherent in the position of head- 
master and to serve as a consultant in education. He spoke of 
his great affection for Pingry and the warm and friendly ties 
with all elements in the Pingry family — boys, parents, faculty, 
alumni, and trustees. 


Mr. Smith, in his letter, voiced the regret of the trustees and 
stated that they had several times tried to dissuade Dr. Springer 
from his decision to retire, but in view of their respect and 
affection for him, had acceded to his wishes. The letter also 
recorded the great sense of gratitude that all felt for what Dr. 
Springer has contributed to the school and to the lives of its 
students, 


When Dr. Springer came to Pingry as headmaster in 1936, 
there were 220 boys in an old wooden schoolhouse on a two and a 
half acre plot on Parker Road. There are now 520 boys in one 
of the most complete and modern school plants in the country, 
with a 3l-acre campus and buildings valued at $2,800,000. 


Dr. Springer is a graduate of Princeton in the Class of 1924 
and last June was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters by his alma mater. He is widely known in educational 
circles because of his service to many national educational 
organizations. 





Willis Stork, headmaster of Polytechnic School, Pasadena, 
Calif., has recently been elected to the respective boards of the 
Chadwick School in Rolling Hills, Calif., and the Pasadena Public 
Library. On the latter board, an earlier, long-term member was 
Grace Henley, principal of Polytechnic from 1915 until 1946. 


Nearly a half-century of service to Polytechnic on the part 
of Harry Rubardt, superintendent of buildings and grounds, was 
given recognition in January by the Pasadena Independent Star- 
News. Under the headline “Children Inspired by ‘Mr. Poly’,” an 
article in the newspaper’s weekly historical and biographical 
feature, “Auld Lang Syne,” paid tribute to the qualities that 
have made “Harry” the uniquely admired and trusted friend of 
three generations of Polytechnic students and parents, as well 
as of the entire school staff, in the years since 1911. 





At Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., a faculty com- 
mittee has been working since last March on a study of the 
development of the schoo]. Committee members include aca- 
demic department heads and six other members elected by the 
faculty. 


Members of the committee spoke briefly about the investi- 
gations of areas of concern before an assembly of parents and 
alumni during Winter Carnival in February. 





Two classroom teachers at The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D.C., have received outstanding honors in recent 
months. Corinne Rosebrook, who teaches Upper School Latin, 
recently received an award given to exceptional alumni by her 
alma mater, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Sra. Guillermina Supervia, teacher of Upper Schoo] Spanish, 
author of textbooks for Spanish, and member of the ISEB’s 
Spanish Committee, was elected president of the Washington 
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chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. 





The appointment of Malcolm Coates as headmaster of 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., was announced on 
November 5, 1959, by Pierre S. du Pont, 3rd, president of the 
board of trustees. Mr. Coates succeeded The Rev. W. Brooke 
Stabler on January 1, 1960, 


A native of Radnor, Pa., and a graduate of Episcopal 
Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. in 1943, Mr. Coates served as 
navigator aboard the aircraft carrier, Wake Island, during World 
War II before returning to Williams College, where he received 
his B.A. degree in 1948. After eight years of teaching and 
administrative work at the Greenwich, Conn., Country Day 
School, Mr, Coates came to Tower Hill in 1956 to teach English. 
He has been dean of students for the past two years and completed 
work for his M.A. degree in English last summer at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Tower Hill has been fortunate to be able to 
draw upon its own faculty for a man of such preeminent academic 
and administrative caliber as Mr. Coates. 


Mr. Stabler, though advised to “slow down” for reasons of 
health, is not retiring from active work with and for the school. 
In the newly-created position of assistant to the president, he 
will have many non-administrative duties and opportunities 
which time has prevented him from pursuing in the past. These 
will include building up the school’s special funds, keeping in more 
intimate touch with alumni, serving the school in the community 
and in wider educational circles, and engaging in general research 
and writing. It is the conviction of the trustees that these 
activities will further enhance the quality and reputation of 
Tower Hill without in any way impinging upon the administrative 
operation of the school. 

Mr. Stabler came to Tower Hill as headmaster in 1950 after 
serving in the same capacity at Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., 
1940-44, and at the Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
1944-50. Since then, Tower Hill’s enrollment has increased from 
307 to 551, while the faculty has grown from thirty-three to 
fifty-seven, maintaining the same approximate teacher-pupil 
ratio of one to ten. Also during this period more than two 
million dollars have been added to the school’s property and 
funds. More significant, however, than these material evidences 
of Mr. Stabler’s leadership is the impetus he has imparted to the 
educational] and spiritual growth of the school. 


Malcolm Coates, new headmaster at Tower Hill School, 
announced the appointment of Ernest C, Savage, Jr. as dean of 
students, effective January 1, 1960. A graduate of Princeton 
University with an M.A. in history from Harvard, Mr. Savage 
taught history and coached baseball and soccer at St. Louis 
Country Day School, and at the Millbrook School, before coming 
to Tower Hill in 1956. At Tower Hill he has been head of the 
history department, a senior class advisor, and head baseball 
coach. 

Tower Hill School also has announced the appointment of 
Richard C. Byrne as head of the middle school, grades five 
through eight, effective September 1959. A graduate of Trinity 
College in Hartford, Conn., Mr. Byrne taught for six years at 
the Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., before coming to Tower 
Hill in 1954 to teach mathematics and history. Mr. Byrne is 
also a member of the executive council in the Private School 
Teachers Association of Philadelphia and Vicinity and on the 
curriculum planning committee of the Independent Schools 
Education Board. He has replaced Cecile M. Buckles, the 
senior member of the faculty with thirty-three years of service 
at Tower Hill, who has given up her administrative duties but 








is continuing to teach seventh grade English and write and 
direct the Middle School’s Christmas play. 





Brig. General Arthur W. Bass, dean of Valley Forge 
Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has been presented with a 
silver service to mark his 25th anniversary of service at the 
academy. He has served as dean since 1938. 





Laurence G, Leavitt, for twenty-five years headmaster of 
Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., until his retirement 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


last year, was honored at the unveiling of his portrait, which was 
painted and presented to the school by Richard V. Ellery, 
distinguished New England artist and father of a Vermont 
Academy alumnus. The ceremony on January 31 was the high- 
light of a special alumni winter weekend, and a large number of 
former students and friends of Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt and the 
school were present. Olin D. Gay, alumnus and senior trustee, 
accepted the gift on behalf of the trustees of Vermont Academy. 

Lawrence E, Tuttle, headmaster, spoke briefly on behalf of 
the faculty and students. The portrait is hung in the Merrill 
Dana Leonard Lounge of Williams Gymnasium, the athletic 
and social center of the school. Mr. and Mrs, Leavitt are now 
residents of Norwich, Vt. 


Edited by Orrve Day Bramuatt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


“The Calhoun Girl Goes To College” was the title 
of the annual meeting on college, sponsored by the 
Parents Association of The Calhoun School, New 
York City, on Tuesday, February 2. A panel of six 
graduates of the Calhoun School who are now attend- 
ing college spoke of the problems which might beset 
any entering college student before an audience of 
Calhoun sophomores, juniors, seniors, their parents 
and faculty. The members of the panel represented a 
variety of colleges: day and boarding, liberal arts and 
professional, municipal and private. The participants 
answered a number of questions which were introduced 
by Beatrice Cosmey, one of the headmistresses of 
The Calhoun School, and which dealt with both 
personal and academic problems of the new college 
student. These questions included discussion of 
homesickness, living arrangements, extra-curricular 
activities, adjustment to stiffer academic competition 
financial help available, development of study habits 
and laboratory techniques, as well as problems of im- 
proper placement and of transferring from one course 
of study or college to another. 





During the Christmas vacation, Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y., moved its art department to 
the new arts center the school has established on 
property adjoining the school. Approximately forty 
acres of land, several buildings, and a large estate 
house were purchased by the school in 1956 and 
became available for the school’s use when the former 
owner died last fall. This new property will become 
the arts center which the school has long visualized, 


one that is presently serving the school and which, it 
is hoped, will eventually be of use to the city of Troy. 


The first step in this undertaking is now under way. 
The facilities of the art studios, which have been 
housed in the basement of Weaver Hall, the science 
building, have been moved into ample, handsome, 
first-floor quarters of the big house. Classes began in 
these new studios when the school reopened January 5. 


The second floor will be used for faculty living 
quarters, and the basement will ultimately serve the 
school as a visual and auditory aids center. There 


are, as yet, no plans for the use of the ten rooms in 
the attic. 


The schoo] plans to use the newly-acquired building 
as a center, too, for the departments of music and 
speech. As funds allow, facilities will be added for 
concerts and stage presentations. There will also be 
a gallery for permanent and loan exhibits of art work. 
Offers of these have already been received by the 
school, and an exhibition of paintings by the well 
known Troy artist, Marjorie Semerad, was shown in 
the new arts center at its first open house. 


As Emma Willard moves art out of the basement of 
Weaver Hall, science moves in. This area will be 
used for special science projects, photography, and 
for the permanent exhibit of the ancient science 
instruments from the time of Emma Willard. Some 
of these were on display in the school’s library last 
October on Emma Willard Day. 





Ethel M. Spurr, headmistress of Kimberley 
School, Montclair, N. J., died on February 19. 
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Formerly head of Northrop Collegiate School in 
Minneapolis and of St. Mary’s Hall in Burlington, 
N. J., she was earlier on the staff of the Cathedral 
School of St. Mary, on Long Island, and Berkeley 
Institute in Brooklyn. Miss Spurr was active in 
many educational organizations. 





A new $2,000,000 school will be constructed by 
11l-year-old Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on a new 59-acre site in River Hills, a 
Milwaukee suburb. 


The present buildings have been sold to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the expansion of that school 
in Milwaukee. The Seminary must move to its new 


school buildings by June 39, 1961. 


Plans have been drawn for a red brick school of 
traditional Georgian architecture with 100,000 square 
feet of space. Unifying corridors will connect the 
dormitory wing, gymnasium, dining room, adminis- 
tration offices, upper school classrooms, auditorium 
seating 500 and lower school classrooms. An eye 
arresting feature of the buildings will be the three 
story tower marking the entrance to the auditorium. 


The plans also call for generous parking areas, play 
yards, hockey fields, tennis courts, also an outdoor 
swimming pool which may be used for ice skating in 
colder months. 


A campaign for $1,000,000 is now under way. 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary was also recently named 
one of the heirs to the John I. Beggs property on Lac 
LaBelle near Oconomowoc, Wis. It is expected the 
school will receive $75,000 to $100,000 when the 
property is sold. 


An additional $1,000,000 will be realized through 
the sale of the present property to the University of 
Wisconsin. 





Moravian Seminary for Girls at Green Pond, 
Bethlehem, Pa., has announced the establishment of 
the first annual Green Pond Reading Day Camp for 
junior high school students to be held on the seminary 
campus from July 4 through August 12, 1960. This 
will be a six-week pre-high school course to help boys 
and girls planning to attend college to develop reading 
and study skills. A well-developed recreational pro- 
gram will also be offered. 


The reading camp’s major objective is educational. 
The program is not for retarded readers, but rather 
seeks to help students to be better qualified to meet 
the requirements for study at the high school level 
so as to be more adequately prepared for college work. 


All of the campus facilities except residences will 
be used to provide the best instructional and re- 
creational setting. 


The Green Pond Reading Day Camp is under the 
supervision of Dr. Albert J. Mazurkiewicz, associate 
professor of education and director of the reading 
clinic at Lehigh University. Working under his 
supervision will be a staff of qualified specialists in 
reading who will work with students in small groups. 





January 15 and 16 marked the seventh annual senior 
seminar on international affairs held at St. Timothy’s 
School, Stevenson, Md. Each seminar, under the 
direction of Mrs. Frances Warner of the history 
department, serves as a focal point for special study 
as well as a culmination of the school’s four-year 
program in history and current events. 


The background of this year’s subject, “United 
States Relations with Canada and Mexico,” was 
presented by a panel of four speakers: His Excellency, 
Dr. Antonio Carrillo Flores, Ambassador of Mexico; 
Mr. R. A. Farquharson, press counsellor of the 
Canadian Embassy; and two officers from our Depart- 
ment of State — William Wieland of the Office of 
Caribbean and Mexican Affairs, and Dr. Delmar R. 
Carlson, Canadian Desk Officer of the Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European 
Affairs. Their stimulating talks provoked lively 
discussion and keen questioning from the audience of 
seniors, faculty, and student guests from Garrison- 
Forest and McDonogh Schcols. 





The Stevens School seniors enrolled in the prob- 
lems of democracy course have registered for a 
lecture-discussion series on “What are U. S. Objectives 
in the World?”’, a program planned nationally by the 
Foreign Policy Association, Inc., to be carried out 
locally by the World Affairs Council of Philadelphia 
in cooperation with the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation and the Private School Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia and vicinity. 


The national program is known as “Great De- 
cisions — 1960.” The “kick-off” in this area took 
place January 10 when Chet Huntley and the NBC 
World-Wide Newscasters addressed a capacity audi- 
ence at the Academy of Music. In addition to the 
formally organized program in which Stevens is 
participating, various groups will be considering the 
same issues informally. Background material has 
been made available in a kit published by the Foreign 
Policy Association. 
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The Jecture-discussion series will meet at the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls on eight successive 
Wednesday afternoons beginning February 10. Topics 
discussed at other meetings are: 

1. Communist timetable for 1960... what odds? 
Divided Europe. . . cooperation or crisis? 
Red China on the march... what U.S. action? 
What chances for India’s middle way? 
Middle East... what hope for stability? 
What goals for Africa’s new leaders? 
Cuba’s revolution... 


- ep 


7 


reform or fiasco? 
. what outlook in 1960? 


al a at 


U.S. global strategy .. 





An extra-curricular class in Russian has been started 
this semester for nine sophomores and juniors at 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. It is being 
taught by Kyra T. Bostroem, former Jecturer in 
Russian at the University of Conn. Mrs. Bostroem, 
who has served on the Westover faculty, is one of the 
authors of Beginning Audio-Lingual Materials for 
Teaching Secordary School Students, a part of the 
language development program under the National 
Defense Act of 1958. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Two members of the music department of The Buffalo 
Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y., have distinguished themselves in the 
community during the past year. 

Joseph Wincenc was named associate conductor of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, of which Dr. Joseph F. Krips 
is musical director. Mr. Wincenc, in addition to his teaching 
duties, has devoted himself for many years to the organization 
and conducting of community orchestras in the Buffalo area and 
to furthering the cause of orchestral music in the local schools. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Henry F. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


The Bedford Rippowam School, Bedford, N. Y., 
recently launched a fund drive for the purpose of 
extending their present buildings. The school has 
outgrown its present enrollment and it is proposed 
to build three new classrooms, a music room, and a 
girls’ locker room. It has just been announced that 
the required goal of $125,000 is now in view, and that 
ground will be broken on the site of the new building 
in the spring. 


Hans Vigeland is continuing this year a series of stereophonic 
broadcasts from the superb new organ of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church over radio WBEN and WBEN-FM. In addition, 
he will be soloist at the Cincinnati May Festival in the Poulenc 
Concerto for Organ. 





LeBaron C. Colt, Jr. of Everglades School for Girls, 
Miami, Fla., has recently been appointed chairman of the Second- 
ary Schools Science Committee of the Association of Independent 
Schools of southeastern Florida. The formation of this committee 
is the first curricular development of this association and rep- 
resents an extension of its usefulness. 





Lillie Turman, Headmistress of Moravian Seminary for 
Girls at Green Pond, Bethlehem, Pa., recently met with the two 
groups of school administrators who are currently touring certain 
countries of Europe on a Fulbright Fellowship grant, under the 
auspices of the State Department. Miss Turman was one of 
twenty out of more than 500 applicants selected last year to 
visit France and the Netherlands for a period of two months in 
order to study the educational systems of each country. She 
was invited to speak to the new groups shortly before they 
sailed, to present the highlights of her trip of a year ago and give 
a preview of what this year’s administrators can expect. 





John B. Chapman, headmaster of The Waynflete School, 
Portland, Maine, has received a scholarship for the second annual 
foreign seminar administered by the office of education under the 
international exchange program of the Department of State. 
Mr. Chapman, with nineteen other school principals and super- 
intendents, is spending February in Finland and March in 
France, attending !ectures and discussions, visiting foreign 
schools, conferring with school administrators, and comparing 
European and American educational methods. Another group 
of twenty is visiting Sweden and Italy at the same time under 
the same program. 


Mrs. Margaret Erving, formerly director of admissions and 
director of development and public relations at Daycroft School, 
Stamford, Connecticut, has been appointed to the new post of 
administrative assistant at Waynflete. 


Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The study of zoology has been added to the cur- 
riculum of The Bement School in Old Deerfield, 
Mass., this year. The course includes a general 
survey of the animal kingdom, beginning with one 
celled animals and culminating in emphasis upon the 
human body and its systems. The students are given 
practical demonstrations, and laboratory dissections 
are performed, illustrating scientific techniques. There 


is a great deal of genuine interest in the subject at this 
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age level, and that interest is being cultivated for 
higher levels. 


In addition to zoology, the school offers a general 
science program. In this subject students in the lower 
grades are introduced to such topics as meteorology, 
geology, conservation, transportation, communication, 
electricity, chemistry and astronomy, including a 
study of missiles and rockets. The upper grades 
delve more deeply into these subjects as well as doing 
additional work in machines and forces, water and 
water resources, bacteriology and control of diseases. 





The Bement School this fall has established an 
Annual Giving Fund. A letter was sent to alumni, 
parents and friends, outlining the need for funds to 
provide for increases in the salaries of the faculty, 
improvement of the buildings and grounds, and 
scholarships for worthy students. It was suggested 
that an annual contribution, upon which the school 
could depend, would successfully build a fund for 
these purposes. The response to the letter has been 
gratifying and indicates that the idea is a sound one. 





In May 1959 ground was broken at the Cardigan 
Mountain School on Canaan Street Lake, Canaan, 
N.H.., for its fourth dormitory. This building, French 
Hall, will house twenty more students and have two 
faculty apartments. It is named for Edward Sanborn 
French of Springfield, Vt., and Boston, Mass., 
president of the Jones and Lamson Machine Co., at 
Springfield, and chairman of the Main Central 
Railroad, a trustee of the National Foundation, and 
a director of the First National Bank of Boston, 
H. P. Hood and Sons, National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt., the Rock of Ages Corp. of 
Barre, Vt., and the Oxford Paper Co. Mr. French is 
a member of the Corporation of the Cardigan Moun- 
tain School. 


The new building is expected to be finished in time 
to use for the summer session of the Cardigan Moun- 
tain School in June of 1960. It was roofed before cold 
weather and the contractor’s men are busy finishing 
the inside. 


This building will increase the enrollment potential 
of the school from 100 to 120 boys. In 1945, when the 
school was founded, it began with one building. 
French Hall makes the fourth dormitory, as well as 
a new class room and office building, and a new 
Headmaster’s house on the present campus, to which 
the school moved in 1953. 


No desserts for one week netted the Cardigan 
Mountain School boys $94.20 for Cardigan’s com- 
munity chest. This boarding school of 100 boys 
voted to forego the usual satisfaction of their sweet 
tooths so that the money saved might go toward 
answering appeals from organized and local charities. 


Facing the need to raise more funds, the Student 
Council, possibly influenced by two recent donations 
of CARE, decided to promote the no dessert idea. 
They checked with Roland W. Burbank, headmaster, 


the chef and the bookkeeper and received a green light. 


John H. Miller, chairman of the Student Council, 
spoke to the boys one evening after dinner in the 
dining room, and they voted for the plan 67-33. It 
was put into effect the next day at lunch. 


Anyone wishing to debate the old adage “‘A Penny 
Saved is a Penny Earned” may consult any Cardigan 
boy (or for that matter any staff member or their 
children) at dessert time, any meal. 





The Lake Forest Country Day School, Lake 
Forest, Ill., started its first year of operation in 
September, 1959, with an enrollment of 407 students. 
It was formed as a result of the consolidation of The 


Bell School and The Lake Forest Day School. 


The Bell School was founded as The Alcott School 
in 1888. It became known as The Bell Schoo] when 
Allen C. Bell purchased it shortly after 1900. Mr. 
Bell was headmaster until 1955, when the school was 
acquired by parents who re-established and in- 
corporated it on a non-profit basis. Mr. Bell, leaving 
many friends throughout the independent schools, 
retired to Dunedin, Florida in 1956. 


The Day School was founded as a Community 
School in 1927 by a group of interested parents. 
Perry D. Smith, Jong-time headmaster of The North 
Shore Country Day School, was active as a consultant 
during its first years of operation. The school moved 
into its first building on South Green Bay Road in 
1930. As it grew, additions to the building were 
made in 1940, 1949, and 1956. 


In the spring of 1958, the Board of Trustees of the 
two schools initiated discussions concerning the 
advisability of consolidation. The Boards recom- 
mended this move to the parents and a series of parent 
meetings were held in the late spring, resulting in an 
overwhelming majority of parents in both schools 
approving the consolidation. 


Appleton A. Mason, Jr., formerly head of The Bell 
School, was appointed headmaster. 
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By September of 1959, all plans for moving the 
entire student body to the former Day School pro- 
perty had been completed and the Bell School property 
sold. Construction of a new primary wing to house 
first grades and kindergartens was started, and in 
Apri] 1960, the children in these grades will be moved 
into the new quarters. Additional playing fields 
were acquired on Green Bay Road. 


The school now has a modern plant with facilities 
for 400 children. The school is divided into three 
parts: Primary School, consisting of junior kinder- 
garten, senior kindergarten, and first grade — Middle 
School, Grades II to V — Upper School, Grades VI 
to IX. Each grade has two sections of approximately 
twenty students each, with the exception of Grade 
IX, currently limited to one section of girls only, and 
junior kindergarten with one section. 


There is a full time faculty of thirty-five teachers. 
In addition to strong emphasis on the basic skills, 
the curriculum offers a wide program including science, 
art, shop, and physical education. The music program 
includes both beginners’ band, advanced band, and 
voice. The reading program, experimental this year, 
has as advisor Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson of The Illinois 
Institute Reading Center. All children in Grades 
II — IV are divided into three or four reading groups 
per class on the basis of individual needs. 





On December 23, 1959, the La Jolla Country Day 
School secured a contract from the City of San Diego 
to purchase 9.8 acres of land. The land is located on 
the eastern entrance of the proposed University of 
California at La Jolla. Plans are under way for the 
construction of a pre-school through grade IX physical 
plant, which will include class rooms, Arts Building, 
and Assembly Hall. The school hopes to take 
occupancy of same in September of 1960. 





The Parents Association of the La Jolla Country 
Day School conducted a successful fund drive for 
library books and equipment, which will be incorpo- 
rated in the school’s new plant. The focal point of 
the drive was John Jay’s ski movie, “Mountain 
Magic,” which was received with great enthusiasm 
by the public. Paralleling the sale of tickets for the 
movie was a sale of chances on an antique car donated 
to the school by one of the parents: $2,500.00 was 
netted from the sale of the chances and $3,000.00 was 
netted on the movie, giving a total of $5,500.00. 


The cadets of Wright Hall, the junior school of 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., have been enjoying their new reception hall and 
game room. During the fall term, the father of one 
of the boys and his construction firm rebuilt the old 
cellar workshop under Wright Hall. A soundproof 
ceiling was installed, with fluorescent lighting, ma- 
hogany plywood paneling, new aluminum window 
sashes, a TV set, and tables for checkers, chess, 
ping-pong and other games. 


The room has become the scene of many activities 
sponsored by the Wright Hall Parents Association. 
Here the annual Christmas Party was held, with the 
presentation of the fall sports awards; an informal hop 
will take place during the winter term, and in the 
spring, a tea for the parents has been planned. 


The Wright Hall Parents Association is active in 
promoting special events for their sons. Included in 
these have been trips to Yankee Stadium and Madison 
Square Garden, and overnight hikes and cookouts, 
complete with tents and field kitchen, on the estate 
of one of the parents. New this winter has been the 
intramural bowling league, made up of twelve teams. 
The Association aids in the fund-raising program of 
the Academy and allocates certain sums each year to 
the purchase of trophies for excellence in scholarship, 
citizenship, military training, and athletics. And the 
busy life of this “‘school within a school” is ably 
directed by Maj. “Ted” Dobias, alumnus of NYMA, 
and member of the staff for the past twelve years. 





Rocky Hill Country Day School, East Green- 
wich, R. I., has embarked on the three-year French 
teaching project sponsored by WGBH TV (Channel 
2), Boston. Parents have donated three TV sets, 
which are located in the Pre-School, Primary, and 
Middle School Departments. The programs, one-half 
hour twice a week, are watched by the different 
groups of children and the work is supplemented by 
French conversation with homeroom teachers and the 
learning of French songs in music classes. Thus 
French is now available to every student at Rocky 
Hill from the 4-year old kindergartener through the 
ninth grader. 


Rocky Hill has also started the experimental 
teaching of mathematical concepts with the Cuisenaire 
materials. At present the transition and kindergarten 
classes are using the material, and it is planned that 
these classes and subsequent ones will use the new 
material to supplement conventional arithmetic study 
throughout the nine grades. These materials are in 
use in several independent and public schools in 
metropolitan Boston. 
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MATURITY AND EDUCATION 


A Talk to Girls 


want to talk about intellectual maturity — the 

process of growing up, in relation to your studies, 

your thinking, your reading, and your conver- 
sation. 


Every student looks at the work ahead and thinks 
how hard it must be. Actually it is not harder when 
you get to it, but there is a very profound change in 
the kind of intellectual effort you are expected to 
make as you grow up through the educational levels. 
It is this change that I want to talk about. 


Looking back, you can see one of these changes 
clearly. In kindergarten, first grade, second grade, 
you were in what I call the Play Period. You sang 
songs, played games, had competitions, were read to. 
Of course your teacher saw to it that you learned 
things from this play, but you had none of the kind of 
study that you are familiar with now. 


Gradually, without your realizing it, you made the 
transition to the second stage of maturity — what I 
call the learning period. This period has its height at 
about the 7th or 8th grade, and most of you are still 
in it to a large extent. This period is characterized 
by lessons to learn, home work exercises to do, 
recitations and tests to see whether you can repeat 
accurately what you have been told. You learn rules, 
and facts, and methods. You learn spelling, grammar, 
punctuation and the other mechanics of English. You 
learn the vocabulary and basic grammar of foreign 
languages. You learn the facts of History. You 
learn the techniques of operating with decimals, and 
with the letters and symbols of elementary Algebra. 
Your success at this stage is judged chiefly by how 
accurate you are, how well you can repeat what you 
have been told, how well you can carry out complex 
operations without forgetting anything. Of course it 
is much better if you understand what you are doing, 
but, even if you don’t, if you learn it thoroughly 
enough and are careful enough, you can pull down 
your A or at least B most of the time. You are 
striving for a “perfect” paper. 





Mr. Fosephs teaches mathematics, supervises the Stagewrights, 
sponsors the Camera Club, and as a Lay Reader assists in the 
Chapel at Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va. These remarks were 
delivered to the school in a Chapel talk and later published in the 
alumnae bulletin The Chatham Chat. 
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education is in this same pattern. No, 
From now on you must have very different 
aims if you are to be successful. All of you are in 
transition to the third phase of your education, which 
I call the Thinking period. This transition is gradual 
— the Freshmen are just beginning it, the Seniors, we 
hope, are just completing it, because any Senior who 
is not well versed in the art of thinking is not ready 
for college. There is a fourth period — the Creative 
— which may start for some as early as the senior 
year in school, but usually is a college development — 
many students never enter it at all. 


A LAS, many of you think that the rest of your 


What are the characteristics of the thinking period? 
Of course there is much “‘learning”’ still to be done, 
but your chief aim should be to work with the facts 
you learn, to organize and reorganize the facts into 
new idea patterns. You need to be concerned with 
relations of facts and groups of facts — which depend 
on which, or how else they are related. You need to 
understand the things you learn — their underlying 
meaning, what they mean to the rest of the facts, their 
implications for action and for the future. You have 
to learn to make generalizations — large idea patterns 
that bring together whole groups of facts into a single 
organization. You have to learn how to apply these 
generalizations to new situations not exactly like 
anything you have met before. You have to learn to 
work with abstract ideas and with new symbols, both 
written symbols and idea symbols; with new concepts 
that put the old facts in a new light. You will have 
to revise your old ideas and conclusions. Rules that 
you memorized in the learning period are now not so 
sure. You will have to reconcile for yourself certain 
conflicts of ideas and theories. You will find that the 
authorities in a field do not agree — you will have to 
form your own conclusions, and have reasons for 
them. You will have to learn to use judgment in 
what you believe. You will have to develop the 
faculty of criticism. This in its true sense means the 
analysis of an idea in relation to other ideas. 


This transition is gradual over the four high school 
years. Some students grasp it and continue doing 
good work; others fail to make the transition and do 
not understand why their grades drop. Your teachers 
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are gentle at first, but become more insistent as you 
progress through the second half of the Sophomore 
year and particularly in the Junior year. One of the 
important signs of change is the kind of questions you 
get on tests and exams — questions like compare, 
trace the development of, what is your opinion of, 
do you agree with a certain opinion? In other fields 
it may be sight translations, new forms of problems, 
unusual ways of asking a problem. Another sign of 
change is in the kind of assignments: long reading to 
be understood in general, but not learned in detail; 
outside reading and projects; essays. 


If you fail to understand and make this transition, 
not only will your grades fall, but you will also have a 
feeling of frustration and unfairness. The pathetic 
figure is the student who was used to being tops in 
the learning stage, but is unwilling or unable to think. 
In desperation she memorizes more and more out- 
lines and lists and rules and formulas. But this 
approach does no good. Believe me, it is possible to 
memorize every word that the teacher and book say, 
and yet not pass certain Junior and Senior courses. 


ERE are a few tests to help you to find out 
whether you are growing up as the school 
wants you to. Do you feel it is unfair to 
expect you to do something that has not been ex- 
plained to you? Do you have trouble understanding 
what to do with broad or general assignments? Do 





you object to crazy hypothetical questions like “What 
would Lincoln do now about school integration?” Do 
you look back with nostalgia to your early courses, 
where things were definite and you knew just where 
you stood? On the positive side: Do you enjoy a 
discussion of contradictory opinions? Do you wish 
you could go deeper into the questions that come up? 
Do you enjoy trying to formulate a generalization to 
cover a large topic? Do you habitually check opinions 
you meet in your reading against your own opinions? 
Do you make time to do additional reading on in- 
tellectual subjects? Do you get into bull sessions on 
ideas and opinions — not just gossip on food, clothes, 
and boys. After class do you argue or ask about 
topics that come up in class? 


Intellectual maturity does not come naturally like 
growing taller or putting on weight. You have to 
work at it. In the first place, be sure you understand 
this change that we expect of you. If you are not 
sure, talk to your teachers or to some of the girls who 
have made the change successfully. Don’t resist this 
growing up — no matter how pleasant the past was, 
you cannot go on being 14. Be constantly on the 
look-out for signs of maturity in class, homework, 
tests etc. and welcome them as compliments. Be 
proud that you are being admitted to the company of 
educated men. Take every opportunity to practice 
your thinking. Organize, analyse, generalize, compare, 
criticize. 


Every day you are growing up — be sure that your 
mind grows up too. 





ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
LATIN INSTITUTE 


The University of Michigan 
Fune 20 — August 12, 1960 


Recognizing the growing, country-wide interest in the Ad- 
vanced Placement Latin Program, and more generally in the 
revival and strengthening of advanced Latin courses (Latin 3, 4, 
5) in our schools, the University of Michigan takes pride in 
announcing preliminary plans for an ADVANCED PLACE- 
MENT LATIN INSTITUTE in the summer of 1960. 


The Institute will be directed by Harry L. Levy, Professor 
of Classics and Dean of Students in Hunter College of the City 
of New York, with the assistance of Richard T. Scanlan, teacher 
of Latin at Edina-Morningside High School, Edina, Minnesota. 


Professor Levy’s past activities in connection with Latin 
teaching — editorship of Classical Weekly, chairmanship of the 
national Joint Committee on Curriculum, leading role in the 
Northeast Conference for the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
membership on the CEEB Advanced Placement Latin Exami- 
nation Committee, etc., etc. — are too manifold and too well 
known to need prolonged rehearsal. Mr. Scanlan also has been 
active in the CEEB and the Advanced Placement Latin Program; 


he is the originator of the Edina-Morningside accelerated Latin 
program. 


Central place in the activities of the Institute will be occupied 
by an Advanced Placement Latin Seminar. Scheduled as a 
regular summer session course, offering graduate credit in either 
Latin or Education, the Seminar will address itself to two 
important problems: (1) the teaching and administration of Ad- 
vanced Placement Latin courses in and of themselves, and (2) the 
strengthening and improvement of advanced Latin courses in 
general at the secondary-school level. Such topics as selection and 
programming of students; the place of advanced Latin in the cur- 
riculum; possibilities of acceleration; choice of texts and sup- 
plementary reading; teaching aims and methods; testing; adminis- 
tration and public relations, will be studied and discussed by 
the group. More extended reading or research projects can be 
undertaken by individual members for extra credit. The work of 
the Seminar will be supplemented by other demonstrations and 
discussions within the framework of the Institute. 


Further information about the Institute and the Seminar 
will be carried by the regular summer session Announcement and 
by the summer Bulletin of the Department of Classical Studies. 
Those wishing to be placed on the mailing list for either publi- 
cation should write to Professor Gerald F. Else, 2026 Angell 
Hall, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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THE UNCROWNED KING 


“To be a schoolmaster is next to being a king. Do you count 
it a mean employment to imbue the minds of your fellow-citizens 
in their earnest years with the best literature and with the love of 
Christ and to return them to their country honest and virtuous men? 
In the opinion of fools it is a humble task, but in fact it is the noblest 
of occupations.” 


—ErRasmus 


HE best known fact about teachers in America 

(or for that matter in any country) is that they 

are underpaid. And in a civilization of “‘status 
seekers” this is rather a bad thing if one wishes 
recognition. Especially is it so if one adds the 
familiar remark: ‘“‘Well, at least, they have long 
vacations and their summers free.” It will be the 
objective of this little essay to discuss teachers, more 
particularly those who teach in an independent 
boarding school. Their life, as will be discovered, 
contradicts most of the folklore concerning it. 


First of all, there is no “‘average teacher.” Sta- 
tisticians and professional educators delight in creating 
such an individual, parading him through a cybernetic 
scale of values, and triumphantly proclaiming that 
he has such and such characteristics, earns so much 
(or so little) money, and embarks upon his profession 
with such and such ambitions. The chances are that 
proponents of such a measuring scale would fail to 
find even one teacher who fitted it. What they would 
find instead is a whole skeleton of statistics in search 


of a body. 


So let us not pretend that Aristotle Chips (to coin a 
character) is “average.” He just happens to teach at 
St. Vitus’ Academy, which in fourteen years has seen 
no reason to dispense with his services. These consist 
of teaching four sections of history, supervision of a 
dormitory of sixteen wild Indians, maintenance of the 
standards of Emily Post at table, and enthusiastic 
sponsorship of intramural football, lower school 
dramatics, and junior varsity tennis. In addition, 
Mr. Chips is frequently called upon for extempo- 
raneous service as a debating judge, a referee at 
track meets, an usher in chapel, an interviewer of 
prospective students, and a smoother of troubled 
parliamentary waters in faculty meetings. He and 
Mrs. Chips (whose name might just as well be 





“The Uncrowned King,” by the headmaster of The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa., was distributed in pamphlet form to parents 
and alumni. We take pleasure in reprinting it here. 


By Epwarp T. Ha. 


Antigone) live in a four room apartment conveniently 
near to the reservation of wild Indians previously 
described. When Antigone can spare a moment or 
two from the care of little Absalom and Achitophel, 
she is called upon to receive visitors, preside at the 
school cafeteria, and pour tea and sympathy down the 
unresisting throats of the young. 


For all this, Aristotle and Antigone receive perhaps 
$5000 per annum. Let us see whether or not they 
earn it. 


HE good teacher in an independent boarding 
school is expected by his headmaster, his col- 
leagues, his pupils, and their parents to possess 

all of the following qualifications: 


1) A thorough knowledge of his subject, including regular 
refreshment and maintenance of current information, if 
not creative contribution to the advancement of learning 
in his field. 

2) A sympathetic understanding of young men and their 
problems, together with a readiness to discuss them at 
any moment for hours at a time. 

3) A readiness to say “‘no” when necessary, without append- 
ing the damaging phrase: “Of course, if it were up to 
me ” 

4) Competence, if not brilliance, in athletic, journalistic, 
and forensic endeavor. 


5 


~~ 


The ability to perform twenty-four hours’ work in 
sixteen. 


6) Loyalty to his school and everyone in it. 
7) The ability to inspire as well as to instruct. 
8) A sense of humor. 


9) An impeccable example of personal conduct. 


He rises at an hour when most five-day-a-week 
commuters are still deep in slumber. He exudes 
cheerful competence at the breakfast table, where 
the autocrat is unwelcome. He teaches fifty young 
men each morning, exchanges some constructive 
pleasantries with his colleagues over a mid-morning 
coffee pot, supervises his table at lunch, smokes a 
quick cigarette, corrects a few papers, and hurries 
to the gymnasium to change his clothes for athletics. 
Here he must show dynamic enthusiasm for football, 
soccer, or whatever he is coaching; he must see that 
everyone gets a chance to play; that a team is formed 
out of a group of individuals; and that sportsmanship 
as well as skill is being developed. 
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In the late afternoon he changes clothes again for 
chapel and supper, enjoys a cup of coffee with his 
colleagues, and withdraws at the earliest polite 
moment to his papers and his preparation of the 
next day’s lesson. He is lucky if he has exchanged 
more than a few words with Antigone all day. During 
the evening, if he is ‘on charge,” he will be besieged 
by boys of all sorts: mathematical problems, disci- 
plinary problems, personal problems, or problems 
defying any description known to man. If he is 
“off,” he may take Antigone to the movies (providing 
a baby-sitter can be procured), or he will catch up on 
his tests or his professional reading. Either way, he 
is fortunate if he gets to bed before 11 or 12. And 
every teacher knows the frustration of going to bed 
with a job half done, a preparation half made, a 
boy half helped. But he is sufficiently exhausted to 
sleep as long as the bell system allows him to do so. 


On weekends Aristotle Chips functions in a slightly 
different manner. He may, of course, be “off,” in 
which case his responsibilities are covered by other 
men, who will expect repayment in kind. But-the 
life of a boarding school is, if anything, even more 
vigorous on the weekend. On Saturday night, sacred 
to the ceremony of “letting off steam,” there is need 
of special vigilance in the dormitory. If Aristotle 
and Antigone really like their boys (which they do), 
they want to give fairly frequent “hall feeds,” which 
necessitate outlays of food, time, and energy. And on 
Sundays there are chapel responsibilities, depart- 
mental meetings, parental visits, and the necessity of 
what a knowledgeable Dean calls “being in evidence.” 
By the end of an average week, Aristotle Chips has 
probably put in about a hundred hours, and Antigone 
another twenty for the school. 


One prototype of Aristotle Chips, upon reading 
recent newspaper headlines, remarked plaintively to 
his headmaster: “I don’t really want a four-day 
week, but it would be nice to have a six-day week.” 


ow the problems of Aristotle and Antigone 

are partly of their own making. Their fourteen 

years of service to St. Vitus’ (and perhaps the 

name is not ill chosen) indicate that they have done 

their job to the satisfaction of those in charge of the 

school, and also that they are not displeased with 

their surroundings. No one enters this profession 

and remains with it for fourteen years without know- 

ing what he is doing and why. Most of our teachers 

do much more than is expected, with the result that 

what is “expected” is merely a minimum which 

almost everyone exceeds. All that Mr. Chips asks 
can be bound up in three points: 





1) That he receive support from his administrators. 
2) That he be given a chance at professional growth. 


3) That his professional standing be understood and 
respected, 


The fact that Aristotle Chips remains at St. Vitus’ 
can fairly be ascribed to the standing of the school or 
the support which he has received. It is not a matter 
which can entirely be measured in money. Teachers 
are not unskilled laborers who can be captivated by 
an additional eight cents per hour. They are pro- 
fessionals who are ready to make certain sacrifices in 
return for certain opportunities. These opportunities 
can be measured only in terms of the people who create 
them. 


To a good teacher, the greatest reward is an 
appreciative student. He may not be a supremely 
bright student, but he is one who has appreciated 
what he has been given, who has worked hard to 
prove worthy of it, and who does not hesitate to 
express his thanks once it is given. The teacher 
has been called the “sower of unseen harvests.” 
How is it to be expected that he shall go on sowing, 
unlike any other harvester, without being given a 
glimpse of what he is harvesting? That glimpse can 
be given him, without cost or obligation, either by a 
student himself or by a parent conscious of what the 
student has received. A simple “Thank you” is 
enough. But good teaching cannot be taken for 
granted. 


The lack of stature of the teaching profession as a 
whole is one of the gravest factors distinguishing 
American from Russian education. In the Soviet 
state the teacher or professor is regarded at the same 
level as the factory superintendent — the aristocrat 
of “‘the new class.” In this country he is too often 
dismissed as a supernumerary in the social hierarchy. 
More money for teachers is mot the primary solution 
to this discrepancy; it certainly is one way in which 
the solution might be manifested. The real solution, 
however, lies in a recognition of the awe-inspiring role 
which the teacher is called upon to play. In an age 
when most pressure groups call attention to their 
needs with much noise and clamor, the teachers 
remain silent. It is their nature to do so, because they 
believe that their product speaks for itself. To share 
their belief, we must examine not only the product 
but also the means of production and the reward it 
brings. 


In all probability the good teacher will never be 
“known” ‘in the sense that famous generals and 
Secretaries of State are known. But he can be 
recognized .and appreciated, even though he remain 
generally unknown. George Herbert Palmer, in 
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speaking of the “unknown teacher,” has this to say: 
“Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love 
of knowledge is transmitted only by personal contact. 
No one has deserved better of the republic than the 


unknown teacher. No one is more worthy to be 


enrolled in a democratic aristocracy, ‘King of himself 
and servant of mankind.’”’ 


If we can indeed be kings of ourselves, we can 
prove worthy to serve mankind. And, in this sense, 
being a schoolmaster is very close to being a king. 


CAN “TRADITIONAL” HISTORY 


BE “FUNCTIONAL”? 


riculum present more problems than most 

teachers of history are willing to recognize. 
We probably have our most acute pangs of doubt 
shortly after reading sixty or more essay answers to 
the semester exam questions. True, we are en- 
couraged to the point of feeling that all is not for 
naught by the superior papers of a few of our best 
students. But, if we were honest with ourselves, we 
could only admit that the performance of the “‘average 
student” (i.e., the paper to which we generously 
assign a “C’’) is so disappointing as to make us 
wonder whether the time and effort of teacher and 
students are really worthwhile. It is not so much the 
inaccuracies and omissions that worry us (though 
these are abundant and seemingly inexcusable); it is 
rather a lack of a “sense” for history, an inability on 
the part of the student to see meaning in the material 
he has studied. Facts are confused because their 
significance is not clearly grasped, and they have not 
been fitted into an overall pattern of history. In 
other words, it is all too apparent that, our instructions 
to the contrary, the average student has attempted to 
memorize quantities of data for the purpose of re- 
producing it in his blue book, in the hope that some 
of it will apply to the questions asked. If this is 
what the study of history is for most students, it is 
little wonder that the subject lags behind other 
courses in the curriculum in terms of student interest 
and popularity. 


H icc courses in the secondary school cur- 


One of the basic difficulties with most history 
courses is that we as teachers of history fail to take 





Mr. Beach is in his second year as headmaster of the College 
Preparatory School for Girls in Cincinnati, Ohio. For four years 
prior to taking this position he taught history and did adminis- 
trative work at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 


By Ropwey V. Beacu 


seriously the admirable goals for the course which we 
formulated at some point in the early days of our 
teaching experience. We are apt to plough pedanti- 
cally through the textbook with “coverage” our chief 
purpose, with little attention to why we teach the 
material used. On the other hand, there is the 
possibility of going to the other extreme and com- 
mitting the course to a multitude of ends so that 
none of them is adequately realized. In either 
situation, the content of history courses makes this 
choice of ends difficult. Chronologically the span of 
time covered by any one course is inevitably too great 
for thoroughness. In breadth, history courses are 
today more than merely “past politics”; they are 
economic history, social history, intellectual history, 
biography, geography, social science, etc., as well as 
political history. Because of their all-inclusive nature, 
they can be many things to many people. The merits 
of history appeal to the adult generation, who see in 
it a cure for ills affecting the younger generation, 
from flagging patriotism and juvenile delinquency to 
intellectual laziness and a hazy memory. But to 
history teachers the discouraging aspect of their work 
is that where so much is expected so little seems to be 
actually achieved. History should have a number of 
valuable outcomes, but as presented in many schools 
its impact on the average youth is pretty slight. 


On the whole, the great majority of our students 
graduate having studied only one social science; 
namely, “traditional” history. I use the adjective 
“traditional” to describe a type of history course 
prevalent in independent schools. The _ topical- 
chronological organization of content is used. This 
combines the time-honored arrangement of a con- 
tinuous sequence of events, stressing names, dates, 
and places, with a modified, flexible use of chronology 
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allowing for grouping of related material under broad 
units of subject matter. The emphasis in this course 
is on a thorough understanding of the past, a knowl- 
edge of our cultural heritage, and a comprehension of 
how our institutions evolved. Reference to present- 
day problems and conditions is usually incidental. 
Traditional history is to be contrasted with “function- 
al” or strictly topically organized history. Such 
courses begin with a present-day problem, institution, 
or belief, and use history as a “well” into which the 
instructor dips for material to illuminate whatever 
aspect of the present is under study. The “con- 
temporary problems” courses use history in this 
manner, and some so-called “history courses” follow 
such a pattern, tracing a number of topics from 
ancient times to the present, repeating the journey 
several times in the course of covering five-to-ten 
similar topics. 


EACHERS of functional history charge teachers 
of traditional history with being overly con- 
cerned with the past and ignoring the con- 

ditions and needs of present-day American society. 
Too often, they say, the teacher of traditional history 
selects his material because (1) it is necessary to an 
understanding of subsequent material, (2) it is 
chronologically contiguous to the topic just com- 
pleted, (3) the historiography of a particular event is 
controversial, or (4) the teacher himself is especially 
interested in or well-informed on the subject. 


Though the traditionalists reply that they do 
service to the present by drawing parallels between 
past and present, their critics contend that this is 
insufficient attention. Parallels drawn between past 
and present make only passing reference to present 
conditions, and for this reason are often missed by 
the student. The student’s knowledge of the present 
is taken too much for granted. The “intellectual 
shuttle” between past and present will not operate 
unless both its terminals are solidly built. Youngsters 
need background in other disciplines — economics, 
government, sociology, anthropology, geography — to 
really understand history. This lack of experience, 
first hand as well as vicarious, with the problems 
plaguing contemporary society leads the eminent 
English educator, Sir Richard Livingstone — himself 
no supporter of functional history —to conclude 
that the adolescent can never comprehend and 
appreciate the great political, constitutional, and 
social issues of history. He would not eliminate 
history from the secondary school curriculum but 
would teach it primarily for the purpose of learning 
“what is first-rate in human nature and conduct by 
studying those who have embodied it.” 


Those who teach traditional history can offer a 
formidable defense of their course by claiming that 
the emphasis on chronology and continuity help the 
student comprehend the nature and pace of historical 
development. Traditional history, as either a running 
narrative of past events or a tracing of trends and 
movements within chronologically organized eras, 
serves the unique and indispensable function of 
demonstrating the inevitability of change in human 
affairs despite the restraint of tradition. An awareness 
of the power of historical movements to bring about 
change can help the student foretell the shape of the 
future. A knowledge of the forces producing change 
and an awareness of the rate at which change pro- 
ceeds, lead the student to conclude that both the 
died-in-the-wool reactionary and the wide-eyed idealist 
are usually doomed to frustration, though their ideas 
may have an appreciable effect on both the rate and 
direction of change. The traditional course is the 
best way of portraying historical development — that, 
taking the long view, human institutions do not 
remain static, nor are they changed overnight, except 
under the unique duress of revolution. It is a “human- 
istic study” — the study of man’s ambitions, victories, 
defeats, man’s good and man’s evil, man’s hopes and 
man’s fears. It is exciting because it involves people 
as well as “abstractions” and “forces.” 


Functional history is criticized by those favoring 
more traditional organization for its willingness to 
settle for something less than a complete under- 
standing of the past. Using the past for the sole 
purpose of throwing light on a present-day problem 
or institution is to invite distortion of past events. 
The study of contemporary problems usually proceeds 
with a tentative solution in mind; hence, it is too easy 
to find in history only those things that support your 
hypothesis. Topical history, tracing the evolution of 
an institution or custom, oversimplifies the problem 
of causation because it is primarily concerned with a 
description of the institution at different stages in its 
development, rather than examining why the changes 
took place. On the other hand, the chronological 
organization makes possible a rounded, complete 
study of life in a given area or period. The effect of 
politics, economics, geography, philosophy, foreign 
affairs on each other is more easily shown than if 
each of these subjects is studied separately. Without 
consideration of these various factors no description of 
why an important event took place can be called 
complete. This correlation of material from a number 
of fields in an attempt to fully explain the causes of an 
event is a unique function of history and one of the 
reasons for its existence as a separate discipline apart 
from the more specialized social sciences. 
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So much for the “thesis” and the “anti-thesis.” 
If you were faced with the problem of setting up a 
new curriculum and had a place in it for only one 
required course in social studies, what kind of course 
would you prescribe? Would it be traditional history 
or contemporary problems? Or is it possible to 
establish a course that includes the best features of 
both schools? As I shall indicate below, such a 
synthesis is possible, but only to a limited degree. 


Y own preference is for traditional history, 
| \ but I do think much traditional history, as 

now taught, could profit from the criticisms 
of the functionalists. Traditional history should be 
made more useful in the sense of making explicit its 
relation to present conditions and problems. This 
use of history is tremendously important in a cur- 
riculum where many of the students do not take 
further work in the social sciences. It represents only 
a limited resolution of the conflict between functional 
and traditional history, but it is the only possible 
synthesis that preserves the unique values of tra- 
ditional history. This synthesis, outlined below, 
consists of several suggestions for using Jessons from 
the past to meet the needs of the present: 


(1) Traditional history can be functional in the 
sense of identifying issues in history that have plagued 
man over a long period of time — long enough to be 
classified “‘permanent”’ or “persistent.” 


In the course of tracing historical development we 
can make judgments as to the “fundamental, the 
timeless, and persistent issues of human experience,” 
assuring a check against the purely current events 
emphasis that dominates many modern problems 
courses. As Emerson expressed it, it is the duty of 
the scholar to affirm that “a popgun is a popgun, 
though the ancient and honorable of the earth affirm 
it to be the crack of doom.” 


These issues represent some of the fundamental 
problems of our time. For instance, one such problem 
which recurs often in the history of the Western World 
is that involving the conflict between the demands of 
society (i. e., national security) and individual liberty. 
There are a number of other similar dilemmas. When 
in the course of teaching traditional history, events 
come up that are illustrative of these basic problems, 
they should be presented as one battle in what is a 
continuing campaign. So the Peter Zenger case, the 
Alien-Sedition Acts, ex parte Merryman, and the 
State Department’s refusal to allow American news- 
papermen in Communist China become examples of a 
timeless problem inherent in the nature of a free 


society. Perhaps the identification of these problems 
is more important than arriving at a tentative 
solution for the most recent manifestation of the 
problem. Conditions change. The younger generation 
will grapple with the same problem when they become 
decision-makers, but their times may demand a unique 
solution quite contrary to that worked out in modern 
problems class. 


(2) Movements, trends, problems, concepts in the 
immediate past should be brought up to date at the 
time they are studied, even though it requires tempo- 
rary departure from chronology. This should not 
involve an extensive study of present conditions, but 
some work on the present status of the historical 
problem being studied can make history much more 
meaningful. It also helps avoid the problem of 
trying to cover all post-World War II history in the 
final week of the year. The ideas of Marx have little 
significance for the student unless they are related, at 
the time they are studied, to the ideology of present- 
day Socialism and Communism. A study of Medieval 
feudalism can be made a modern problem by reference 
to present-day feudalism in Asia and Africa. The 
importance of the New Deal program is missed unless 
some reference is made to the number of innovations 
that became permanent features of our society, 
accepted as constructive reforms by both political 
parties. Bringing the past up to date prevents 
students from supposing, as many will, that the 
present scene is like the past. To study 19th Century 
European imperialism without pointing out its demise 
in the mid-Twentieth Century under the impact of 
nationalism in colonial areas is to risk promoting a 
class of students with excessive confidence in the 
strength and authority of Western European nations. 


(3) Every traditional history course should include 
in its work the formal “solution” of a contemporary 
problem. Students should have the experience of 
using history as a well into which they dip for data 
that illuminate the present. This exercise, which 
can take the form of a research paper, is of value 
because of the method involved. It provides training 
in the techniques of problem-solving from hypothesis 
formation through the “conclusion” of the formal 
paper. It also requires the cautious, judicial use of 
historical material to explain the present. History 
can be used to explain the force of traditional attitudes 
which makes contemporary change difficult; it can be 
used to provide illustration of how past generations 
attempted to solve a similar problem; and it can point 
up ways in which the contemporary problem differs 
from its similar predecessors. Before history can be 
used to throw light on the present, that part of the 
past being used must be thoroughly and accurately 
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understood. Without accurate knowledge of both the 
past and present situations, no intelligent prophecy 
can be made as to the future, no wise action can be 


taken. The student who said that a stock market 
crash and an economic depression of the magnitude of 
the Great Depression was inevitable because the 1955 
stock market had reached and surpassed the high of 
1929 was, of course, omitting many factors in both 
situations that might well have altered his prediction. 


(4) Finally, historical material must be interpreted 
in terms of its present significance. Historians gener- 
alize about the past, but are necessarily cautious 
about applying their findings to present situations. 
Their general statements are expressed in the past 
tense. An essential part of the work of any history 
course should be the testing of such generalizations to 
determine whether or not they hold for the present. 
In this method history can be used as a pogo stick by 
which students jump from past to present. It can also 
serve to unify history and tie material together. 
Throughout the year generalizations are identified in 
the course of work in traditional history and their 
relevancy to present problems tentatively established 
by means of brief assignments that illustrate the 
modern application of the rule. If the generalization 
is one that can be made from materials covered early 
in the year, then the class should be on the alert for 
events in subsequent history that deny or affirm the 
rule. When studying the rise of Louis XIV to absolute 
power the following generalization can be made: “The 
breeding ground of absolute rule by one man is a 
weak, irresponsible, corrupt government incapable of 
suppressing civil strife.” This statement can be 
tested frequently throughout the year by reference to 
the advent to power of men like Peter the Great, 
Napoleon, Napoleon III, Lenin, Hitler, and Nasser. 
Time might be devoted at the end of the year to a 
detailed discussion of the validity for the future of a 
few of these theories, in much the same way that some 
schools sponsor senior seminars just prior to gradu- 


ation as an opportunity for seniors to discuss con- 
temporary issues. 


T would seem that within the framework of these 
suggestions a synthesis can be achieved. The 
solution is by no means an either-or one, the issue 

is not really a dilemma. It does require the surrender 
of entrenched positions by both sides. The function- 
alists must give up their organization focused on 
modern problems. The traditionalist must purge 


1““Meaning of the Past,” Wellesley Alumnae Magazine, May 
1957, pp. 203, 231. 





himself of the “ground-covering”’ fetish and accept a 
degree of “selectivity” in the choice of materia] on the 
basis of significance for the future. He must allow 
time in the course to teach the relationship of past to 
present, and he must become more knowledgeable 
about present conditions than are many historians 
today. 


If we need not discard traditional history on the 
grounds that it cannot be functional, neither must 
we replace it because our students are inexperienced 
in the ways of the world. While it is true that our 
own experience helps us understand the meaning of 
history, history as the study of man is itself “an 
experience affording far more variety than most of us 
are likely to meet in one lifetime.”! To deny that 
history has meaning for the secondary school student 
is to suggest the impossibility of learning from vi- 
carious experience. Experience gained from the study 
of history should give the student greater insight into 
his own niche in life and help him develop a maturity 
which in turn will make him a more observant student 
of history. The effect is reciprocal and complemen- 
tary, and neither is complete without the other. To 
say one should come before the other is not the point. 
They go hand in hand, each adding to the other. 





TEN BEST BOOKS 


On the afternoon of March 4, as part of the program 
of the ISEB’s 34th Annual Conference, the Board pre- 
sented its seventh annual book awards for the ten best 
adult books of 1959 for the pre-college reader. ‘The winning 
books, their authors, and their publishers are as follows: 
THE ARMADA, by Garrett MartrinGciy 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

THE BUFFALO SOLDIERS, by Joun Presse 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 

ENDURANCE, by A.rrep Lansinc 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) 

FIVE IDEAS THAT CHANGE THE WORLD, 

By Barsara Warp 
(W. W. Norton and Co., Inc.) 

THE FLAME TREES OF THIKA, by Etspern Huxtey 
(William Morrow and Co., Inc.) 

THE JOY OF MUSIC, by Leonarp BernsteEIN 
(Simon and Schuster, Inc.) 

THE LION, by Josepn Kessev 
(Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.) 

MEN AND ATOMS, by Wiittam L. Laurence 
(Simon and Schuster, Inc.) 

MY RUSSIAN JOURNEY, by Santua Rama Rav 
(Harper and Brothers) 

THE THIRTEENTH APOSTLE, by Eucene VAte 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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JOHNNY IS 
LEARNING 
TO READ 








.... AND HIS SISTER TOO!! 


THEY ARE LEARNING 


@ To demand supporting evidence 
@ To logically evaluate evidence 
@ To distinguish fact from opinion 
and main idea from detail 
@ To be aware of unstated assumptions 


@ To read actively and critically in 
order that they may think creatively 


Johnny and his sister are developing an increasingly useful and accurate vocabulary .. . a 
heightened awareness of the role of language in the communication of ideas. 


Johnny and his sister are learning to read ... not to skim over their assignments or to run 
footraces with Shakespeare and Melville. 


Reading laboratory counselors believe that reading should be an actively intelligent conver- 
sation between student and author. 


Reading laboratory students look upon learning through reading as a natural process to be 
enjoyed, rather than a burdensome task to be avoided. 


Programs in advanced reading skills were conducted by the Reading Laboratory last fall on 
more than eighty college and preparatory school campi in the United States. 


Heads of schools who are anxious that the “Johnnies” in their charge become thoughtful, 
achieving readers should arrange for a consultative visit from a member of our staff. No 
obligation is entailed. 

For further information please write: THE READING LABORATORY 


500 FIFTH AVE. 2024 LOCUST STREET 2107 VAN NESS AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


20 LA ARCADA COURT, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


A LIST OF CLIENT SCHOOLS IS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 














Harper 





STUDY IS HARD WORK 
by Wiiuram H. ArmstroneG, Kent School 


The author’s philosophy is that study is hard 
work. The table of contents indicates the topics 
he discusses: 

1. Introduction 
2. The Desire to Learn 
3. Using the Tools 
4. Putting Ideas in Order 
5. Developing a Vocabulary 
6. Getting More from What You Read 
7. Written Work 
8. What Books Are 
9. Acquiring Skill in Study 
10. Interest and Motivation in Study 
11. Learning to Listen 
12. Taking Notes 
13. Reviewing for Tests and Examinations 
14. Taking Tests and Examinations 


167 pp.; Text Edition $2.25 (Available for 
quantily sale to schools and colleges only.) 


PEOPLES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


by JosePpH Warp Swain, University of Illinois 
and W1Lui1aM H. ARMSTRONG 
An unusually readable one-volume survey. 
Published last summer, these are the first 
adoptions: 
Blair Academy, N. J. 
Casady School, Okla. 
Chadwick School, Calif. 
Choate School, Conn. 
Craftsbury School, Vt. 
Fairfield Country Day School, Conn. 
Hoosac School, N. Y. 
Kent School, Conn. 
Oldfield School, Md. 
Pine Cobble School, Mass. 
St. John’s School, N. J. 
St. John’s School, Texas 
St. Margaret’s School, N. Y. 
Tower Hill School, Del. 
Williston Academy, Mass. 
Woodstock Country School, Vt. 


plus many colleges and universities 
553 pp.; $6.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33d St, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 








Avery Teachers Agency 


Selective Placement Service 
to the 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


and 


COLLEGES 
Sd o + 
Teacher inquiry and consultation 
invited for 1960 - 1961. 


No registration fee Completely confidential 


767 Whitney Ave. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Tel. UNiversity 5-6590 











professional guidance .. . 


. . . selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Cem 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of 
independent schools. 


30 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N.Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
OXford 7-4341 

















TEXTS ~= 
For the Student Whose Interest Is Equaled by His Capacity 


eachers from independent schools often ask us about texts 

that will challenge the mental agility of the users — texts 
that will furnish fact, and stimulate reasoning power at the 
same time. In recent years, we have added significantly to our 
list of such titles with: 











Bartel: 
SELECTED SOURCE MATERIALS FOR COLLEGE RESEARCH PAPERS 


Aor covering a wide area of topics, each of these pamphlets makes conveniently 
available units of controlled source materials. | Students can draw sufficient material 

for a wide variety of research papers. Recent titles include: THE CHICAGO HAY- 
MARKET RIOT — ANARCHY ON TRIAL, MR. SPECTATOR’S LONDON, MODERN 
AMERICA THROUGH FOREIGN EYES. The works have validity in both English and 


History courses. 


The Amherst Series: 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


‘| here are now thirty-two titles in this invaluable series: LINCOLN AND THE COMING 
OF THE CIVIL WAR is the latest. Each book constitutes a debate on an important 
problem in the development of the American people. The selections around each 


= bring out arguments both pro and con, and challenge the student to do his own 
thinking. 


Greenlaw: 
PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


Gee to the Amherst Series, each of these fascinating booklets takes up a separate 
uestion of politics or historiography. Twelve titles are now available in the series. 
the latest to be published are: THE VERSAILLES SETTLEMENT — WAS IT FORE- 


DOOMED TO FAILURE, and THE CORONATION OF CHARLEMAGNE — WHAT 
DID IT SIGNIFY? 


Weber: 
THE WESTERN TRADITION 


n unusual text for courses in the humanities. There is presented here under one cover 
os a comprehensive but judicious selection of classic, edited source materials that throw 
light on the most typical and significant circumstances of the ages that produced them. 

In addition to the hard-bound book, the work can be purchased in three separate paper- 
bound texts: FROM THE ANCIENT WORLD TO LOUIS XIV, FROM THE RENAIS- 
see TO THE ATOMIC AGE, FROM THE ENLIGHTENMENT TO THE ATOMIC 


Woolley-Scott-Bracher: 
COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION, Sixth Edition 
manual for the use of English that performs an invaluable function as a student's reference 
text. This Sixth Edition contains direct statements of the most generally accepted 


current American usage. Based on the best modern linguistic principles, the book is 
aimed at the practical needs of the practicing writer. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 475 south Dean Steet —Enslewood, N. J. 














| Here, where it all began... 


. . . the John F. Rich Company is still 
“promoting the general welfare” — providing 
time-tried fund-raising counsel and campaign 
direction for independent schools and other 
institutions. 


We look backward with pride on our 
contributions to the growth and prosperity 
of schools here and elsewhere. 





We look forward with enthusiasm to the 
many opportunities for service which lie ahead. 














JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 








3 PENN CENTER’ PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL 








The classic approach to Is YOUR School ‘ pv oo 
COMPREHENSION IN READING 
of the ISEB? 


and 
PRECISION IN WRITING If you enjoy reading THE INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and your 


for college preparatory students is school is not a member of the Inde- 


précis writing. pendent Schools Education Board, 

perhaps you would like to know more 

THE JUNIOR PRECIS PRACTICE PAD about this national association of 
dh independent elementary and second- 


ary schools. The BULLETIN is but one 
THE SENIOR PRECIS PRACTICE PAD of its many services to schools. 


Why not write for a copy of the 


tedly in us 
are repeatedly in use leaflet, This Is the ISEB? 


in outstanding public and private schools. 


$1.00 per copy. Thirtieth year. INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
EDUCATION BOARD 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 186 Centre Street 


Dublin, New Hampshire Milton 86, Massachusetts 
































SUMMER DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAMS 
Availability of Reading Programs this Summer 





During the coming summer, many college and secondary school students will 
improve their silent reading skills through individualized Developmental Reading 
Programs conducted by Baldridge Reading Services at schools and colleges. 


Developmental Reading Programs make good readers into better readers by 
improving comprehension, sharpening concentration for study material, and in- 
creasing reading rates. Summer reading training will also be available at the five 


BRS Centers. 


Community Service 





Many schools have opened their summer Developmental Reading Programs to 
both public and independent school students in the community. Parents invariably 
appreciate the convenience of a nearby reading skill program. Through this open 
enrollment, a unique community service is combined with a valuable opportunity 
for the students of the sponsoring school. 


Scheduling a Summer Reading Program 





Class periods for a summer reading program are usually the same length as those 
of other courses offered during a six weeks’ summer school. Where the Develop- 
mental Reading Program is the only course given, one hour daily sessions are 
recommended. 


Preparations for a summer program are often begun early in the spring term. 
Early planning assists parents and students to arrange their vacations so that a 
reading program may be included in their summer activities. BRS will send 
detailed information regarding steps to be taken to offer a Developmental Reading 
Program for students of your school and community during the summer of 1960. 


BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE, DIRECTOR 
BERNARD A. MACDONALD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


BROOKLINE BEVERLY HILLS 


Peter Bent Brigham, Supervisor 


1330 BEACON STREET = 8908 W. OLYMPIC BOULEVARD 
BROOKLINE, MASS. z BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


ASPINWALL 7-9525 , OLYMPIA 7-2635 


Roy G. Brown, Supervisor 











NEW YORK CITY GREENWICH SAN FRANCISCO 
Lyman G. Gilmore, Supervisor Sarah W. Holben, Supervisor Jobn L. Starkey, Supervisor 
45 WEST 57TH STREET 47 ARCH STREET 3522 GEARY BOULEVARD 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. GREENWICH, CONN. SAN FRANCISCO 18, CALIF. 


PLAZA 9-1167 TOWNSEND 9-4987 SKYLINE 2-5560 























EXPANSION 

















Are your benefit plans keeping pace? 


Staff benefit plans help bring to educational em- 
ployment a degree of security not found in other 
professions. But these plans must keep pace with 
the times if your school is to compete successfully 
for competent men and women in the challenging 
years ahead. 


In the interest of education, TIAA has pioneered 
many new concepts in staff benefits during the past 
40 years. The CREF VARIABLE ANNUITY, the OPTI- 
MUM MAJOR MEDICAL plan, the LONG-TERM TOTAL 
DISABILITY program are notable examples of inno- 
vations serving to reinforce academic salaries in the 
drive to keep educational employment in the fore- 
front of American opportunity. 


TIAA Advisory Officers welcome the opportunity 





to keep you informed of the latest trends and devel- 
opments in benefit plans and to work with you in 
keeping your school’s program up to date. 


You can get TIAA’s latest publications on staff 
benefit planning by returning this coupon. 


ip SS ge eee ial ee 
{ TIAA-CREF U 


730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send benefit planning publications. 





School: 





| Address: 





Name: } 


[ City: State: 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 





: 
s 








AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


New York 17 
N. Y. 


+ 


EIGHTY-THIRD YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 


+ 





AitsA W. FULTON 
FRANCES J. HILDT 
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She 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 
516 FirrH AVENUE 
New York 36, N.Y. 
MUrray HILL 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 
in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











he 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 


instruction or administration. 


Mrs. Louise TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Why are so many positions listed with us each year by the independent schools? 


Because 1) we know what kinds of personnel the independent schools want; 
2) we recommend selected candidates; 
3) they like our methods of doing business. 


Why do teachers and other school personnel register with us? 


Because 1) they know that we have contacts with hundreds of the independent schools; 
2) they hear good things about us from our other clients; 
3) they receive our personal attention and advice. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


RosBert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 























In the Addison-Wesley SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 
ALGEBRA 


By Cuarces Brumriet and Rosert E. Ercuouz, Ball State Teachers College, and Merritt E. SHanks, Purdue University 


This textbook for a first course attempts to teach classical algebra with precision and meaning. No previous familiarity with the 
subject is assumed. A substantial unit on logic is included; this is taught both for its own sake and for the purpose of illuminating 
the many calculation rules of arithmetic and algebra. 


Much time is spent illustrating the power of the basic laws: commutative, associative, and distributive. The special roles of 0 and 1 
are also stressed. A complete teachers’ manual will be available. This text is especially designed to precede the authors’ Geometry. 


¢. 300 pp, c. 250 illus, to be published Winter 1960 — probable price $4.75 
GEOMETRY 


By Cuarces Brumrreét, Rosert E. E1cnoiz, and Merritt E. SHanks 


A textbook for introductory courses in geometry, based upon a modified version of the Hilbert postulates. It may be used either 
in colleges or in secondary schools. The book concentrates on the rigorous development of a limited number of basic postulates, and 
makes a clear distinction between physical and mathematical geometry. 

While a summary of space geometry is presented in one chapter and a brief introduction to coordinate geometry in a second, the 
book contains primarily plane geometry. A unique feature of the text is a large unit on logic, wherein the student is taught to under- 
stand some of the basic forms of logical reasoning without trying to develop an elaborate symbolism. 


A complete teacher’s manual is available. 
290 pp, #90 illus, to be published April 1960 — $4.75 
ELEMENTS OF CALCULUS AND ANALYTIC GEOMETRY 
By Georce B. Tuomas, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


A text for a one-year course, devoted to the calculus of functions of one independent variable and plane analytic geometry. Based 
upon the author’s Calculus and Analytic Geometry, this book retains the modern treatment, the early introduction to integration, and 
the careful, thorough manner of presentation which characterizes its model. 


580 pp, 315 illus, 1959 — $7.50 
Visit our exhibit, Booth 11, at the NCTM annual convention 








ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Reading, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 




















How A Modern Tuition Payment Program 
Meets Today’s Needs 


Today schools are feeling increasing pressure to put the payment of 
fees and tuition on a monthly basis. This need for an arrangement 
to pay out of income is, of course, a reflection of the fact that few 
parents have sufficient savings to see their children through school. 


The Tuition Plan’s 22 years of specialized experience in the field of 
tuition financing have produced a plan which works to the best 
advantage of both school and parent. Several hundred schools offer 
this service which is used by parents in all 50 states. Here are some 
major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the school, with the 
school receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash. The 
school has no liability as to parent’s ability to pay. The 
plan is flexible enough to handle any situation, at any 
time of year. 


2. The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 4 
years on a single contract. Parents’ life insurance is in- 
cluded automatically on contracts covering more than 
one academic year. There is no credit investigation of 
parents. Tactful, helpful handling of parents in all 
contacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of good 
will for the school. 


Won’t you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful part of 
your admissions program? We shall be pleased to send a complete 
descriptive brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, Inc. 


ONE ParK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 




















T. 


—or what the Treasurer said to the Headmaster. 


Well — is that all the bad news this morning? 


H. No, I'm sorry to say, it isn’t. Did you hear about 


T. 


young Tom Davis? 


Is he the one who’s had mononucleosis since the 
Christmas vacation? 


Yes, he’s been out ever since then and now the 
doctor says that he can’t come back this year at all. 
I’m sorry for the boy and I’m sorry for his parents. 
I know that sending him here meant quite a sacri- 
fice for them. Do you think that we should insist 
on payment for the second semester — bearing in 
mind that Mr. Davis is an alumnus as well as a 
good friend? 


I’m sorry for young Tom, too, but as far as the 
money is concerned, no one has to worry. They 
have the Tuition Refund Plan and I'll send them a 
medical certificate. As soon as the doctor signs it, 
I'll send it to the Dewar people. There’s one out- 
fit that pays promptly. 


s 
> 


H. 


T. 


<3 AND Corp, 


That Tuition Refund Plan has certainly been worth 
a lot to us, hasn’t it? How long have we had it 
now — five years? 


We adopted it in 1955, but we were a long time 
making up our minds about it. 


I remember very well. I think that the most con- 
vincing argument that we had was the list of 
schools and colleges that were using it. Some of 
them have had the Plan for nearly thirty years. 


Yes, and there are a lot of them that have all 
their students protected by it. Don’t you think that 
we ought to do that, too? 


I believe that we should. After all hasn’t the Plan 
just saved us $1,000 and guaranteed the goodwill 
of the Davis family? 


We’re agreed on that. Why don’t you bring it up 
at the Trustee’s meeting next month? 


4> 


LW.6. DD BWAR 


INCORPORATED 


Paducattonal pee (a 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. - 10 South Tenth St., Richmond, Va. - Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 











